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THE WRECK OF THE WALDO. Page 7. 


THE OOMING WAVE: 
OR, 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF HIGH ROCK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TEMPEST IN THE BAY. 


a WE parsenger, we’re likely to get 

into port before long, if we only have 
a breeze of wind,” said Harvey Barth, the 
cook and steward of the brig Waldo, in a pe- 
culiar, drawling tone, by which any one who 
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knew the speaker might have recognized him 
without the use of his eyes. 

The steward was a tall, lank, lantern-jawed 
man, whose cheek-bones were almost as prom- 
inent as his long nose. His face was pale, in 
spite of the bronze which a West India sun 
had imparted to it, and his hair was long and 
straight. He -had a very thin beard of jet 
black, which contrasted strongly with the pal- 
lor of his face. His voice was hollow, and 
sounded doubly so from the drawl with which 
he uttered his sentences, and every remark he 
made was preceded by a single long-drawn 
hacking cough, which might have been caused 
by the force of habit or the incipient work- 
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ings of disease. He was seated in the galley, 
abaft the foremast of the brig, and when the 
passenger showed himself at the door of the 
galley, he had been engaged in writing in a 
square record-book, which he closed the in- 
stant the visitor darkened the aperture of his 
den. 

The passenger — the only one on board of the 
Waldo — was a short, thick-set man of about 
forty, whose name was entered on the brig’s 
papers as Jacob Wallbridge, and his trunk bore 
the initials corresponding to this name. 
his hand he had a pipe, filled full of tobacco, 
and it was evident that he had called at the 
galley only to light it, though the steward 
proceeded to infold his book in an ample piece 
of oil-cloth which lay upon the seat at his side. 
It was clear that he did not wish ,the passen- 
ger to know what he was doing, or, at least, 


what he had written, for he was really quite, 


nervous, as he securely tied the book, and 
then locked it up in a box under the seat. 
Though Harvey Barth did not confess it then, 
it was, nevertheless, a fact that he had been 
writing in his book about the passenger who 
darkened his door, though what he wrote was 
not seen by any human eye until many months 
after the pen had done its office. 

‘‘T thought this morning we should get in 
to-night,” replied the passenger, as he stepped 
inside of the caboose. ‘‘ May I borrow a coal 
of fire from the stove, doctor?” 

‘‘ Certain, if you can get one; but the fire 
is about out. You will find some matches in 
the tin box’on your right,” added the stew- 
ard. 

‘**T like to light my pipe in the old-fashioned 
way whenI can. I don’t mean to begin to 
suck in brimstone just yet,” continued Wall- 
bridge, as he succeeded in finding a coal, and 
soon had his pipe in working order. ‘‘ What 
were you doing with that book, doctor? Do 
you keep a log of the voyage?” 

‘* Well, ya-as,” drawled the steward. ‘I 
keep a log of this voyage, and a log of the 
voyage of life. I’ve kept a diary ever since I 
taught school; and that’s seven years ago, 
come winter.” 

‘*Tt must be worth reading. I should like 
to look it over, if we have to stay out here 
another day. I suppose you have seen a good 
deal of the world, if you have been to sea 
many years.” 

** No; I haven't seen much of the world. I 
never went but one voyage before this, and 
that was in a coaster, from New York to Ban- 
gor. The diary is only for my own reading, 
and I wouldn’t let anybody look at it for all 
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the world,” answered Harvey Barth, with an 
even more painful cough than usual. 

‘“‘Then you are not a great traveller,” add- 
ed Wallbridge, puffing away at his pipe, as he 
watched the sun sinking to his rest beyond 
the western waves. 

“Bless you! no. I was brought up on a 
farm in York State. I used to keep school 
winters till the folks in our town began to 
think they must have a more dandified chap 
than I am.” 

‘¢ Where did you learn to cook, if you were 
a schoolmaster?” 

‘Well, you see I was an only son, and my 
mother died when I was but sixteen. Father 
and I kept house together till he died, and I 
used to do about all the cooking. I had an 
idea then that.I could do it pretty well, too,” — 
replied: Harvey, with a sickly smile. ‘*The 
old man got to drinking rather too much, and 
lost all he had, and all I had, too. My health 
wasn’t very good; I hada bad cough and night 
sweats. I was an orphan at twenty-four, and 
I thought I’d go to New York city, and take 
a little voyage on the salt water. I had about 
a hundred dollars I earned after the old man 
died; but a fellow in the city got it all away 
from me;” and Harvey hung his head, as 
though this was not a pleasant experience 
to remember. 

‘* Ah! how was that?” asked Wallbridge. 

‘¢ The fellow offered to show me round town, 
and, as I was kind of lonesome, I went with 
him. We called at a place to paya bill he 
owed. He had a check for three hundred dol- 
lars; but the man he owed couldn’t give him 
the change, so I lent him my hundred dollars, 
and took the check till he paid me. Then my 
kind friend went into another room; and that’s 
the last I ever saw of him. I couldn’t find 
him, but I did find that the check was good 
for nothing. I hadn’t a dollar left. At one 
of the piers I came across a schooner that 
wanted a cook, and I shipped right off. Then 
the cap’n’s nephew wanted to cook for him, 
after we got to Bangor, and I.was out of a job. 
iI worked in an eating-house for a while, cook- 
ing; but my health was so bad I wanted to go 
to a warm climate; so I shipped in this brig 
for the West Indies. It was warm enough 
there, but I didn’t get any better. I don’t 
think I’m as stout as I was when I left Ban- 
gor. I shall not hold out much longer.” 

“O, yes, you will. You may live to be a 
hundred years old yet,” added Wallbridge, 
rather lightly. 

‘*No; my end isn't a great way off,” added 
the steward, with a sigh, as the passenger, ev- 
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idently not pleased with the turn the con- 
versation had taken, walked away from the 
galley. 

Any one who looked at Harvey Barth would 
have found no difficulty in accepting his gloomy 
prediction; and yet he was, as events occurred, 
farther from his end than his companions in 
the brig. The steward sat before his stove, 
gazing at the planks of the deck under his 
feet. He was deeply-impressed ‘by the words 
he had uttered, if the passenger was not. He 
had improved the opportunity, while the 
weather was calm, to write up his diary, and 
perhaps the thoughts he had expressed on its 
pages had started a train of gloomy reflec- 
tions. The future seemed to have nothing in- 
viting to him, and his attention was fixed upon 
an open grave at no great distance before him 
in the pathway of his life. Beyond that he 
had hardly taught himself to look; if he had, 
he would, doubtless, have been less sad and 
gloomy. 

His work for the day had all been done; 
supper in the cabin had been served, and the 
beef and hard bread had, been given to the 
crew fwo hours before. It was a day in Au- 
gust, and the sun had lingered long above 
the horizon. Harvey had finished writing in 
his diary when the passenger interrupted him; 
but, apparently to change the current of his 
thoughts, he took the book from the box, and 
began to read what he had written. 

**T don’t know what his name is, but I don’t 
believe it’s Wallbridge,” said he to himself, as 
the last page recalled the reflections which 
had caused him to make some -of the entries 
in the book. ‘* That wasn’t the nameI found 
on the paper in his state-room, though the in- 
itials were the same. I don’t see what he 
changed his name for; but that’s none of my 
business. I only hope he hasn’t been doing 
anything wrong.” 

* ““ My pipe’s gone out,” said Wallbridge, pre- 
senting himself at the door of the galley again. 
‘*T want another coal of fire.” 

The steward carefully secured his book 
again, and returned it to the box, while the 
passenger was lighting his pipe. 

‘* Rather a still time just now,” said the stew- 
ard, alluding to the weather, as Wallbridge 
puffed away at his pipe. 

‘* Dead calm,” replied the passenger. 

‘*We shall not get in to-morrow at this 
rate.” 

‘“‘Captain ’Siah says we shall have more 
wind than we want before morning,” add- 
ed the smioker. ‘‘ He wished the brig was 
twenty miles farther out to sea, for his barom- 





eter has gone down as though the bottom had 
dropped out of it.” 

“Tt looks like one of those West India 
showers,” added the steward, as he glanced 
out at one of the doors of the galley. 

The calm and silence which had pervaded 
the deck of the Waldo seemed to be broken. 
Captain’Siah had given his orders to the mate, 
who was now shouting lustily to the crew, 
though there was not a breath of air stirring, 
and the brig lay motionless upon the still 
waters. The vessel was a considerable dis- 
tance within the range of islands which -sep- 
arate Penobscot Bay from the broad ocean. 
The water was nearly as smooth as a mill-pond, 
and Harvey had found no more difficulty in 
writing in his diary than if the Waldo had 
been anchored in the harbor yof Rockland, 
whither she was bound, though she had made 
the land some distance to the eastward of 
Owl’s Head. 

Harvey Barth walked out upon the deck, 
after putting. on an overcoat to protect him 
from the chill air of the evening, for he felt 
that his life depended upon his precaution. 
In the south-west the clouds were dense and 
black, indicating the approach of aheavy show- 
er. In.the east, just as dense and black, was 
another mass of clouds; and the two showers 
seemed to be working up towards the zenith. 

‘* Cast off the fore tack! ” shouted the mate. 
‘* Let go the fore sheet!” 

When this last order was given, it was the 
duty of the cook to execute it; and, ordinarily, 
this is about the only seaman’s duty which 
the ‘‘doctor is called upon toperform. Har- 
vey promptly cast off the sheet, and the hands 
at the clew-garnets hauled up the foresail. 
The flying-jib and top-gallantsails had already 
been furled, and the canvas on. the brig was 
soon reduced to the fore-topsafl, fore-topmast 
staysail, and spanker; and these sails hung 
like wet rags, the vessel drifting with the tide, 
which now set up the bay. 

The dense black clouds slowly approached 
the zenith, and it was dark before there ap- 
peared to be any commotion of the elements. 
As the gloom of the evening increased, the 
lightning became more vivid, the zigzag 
chains of electric fluid darting angrily from 
the inky masses of cloud which obscured the 
sky. The heavy thunder sounded nearer and 
more overhead, indicating the near approach 
of the two showers. Scarcely did the flashing 
lightning — almost instantly followed by the 


| cannon-like crash of the thunder — blaze and 


peal on one side of the brig, before the flaming 
bolt and the startling roar were taken up on 
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the other side, as though the two tempests on 
either hand were vying with each other for the 
mastery of the air. 

Captain Josiah Barnwood, familiarly called, 
even by the crew, who were his friends and 
neighbors, Captain ’Siah, nervously walked 
his quarter-deck, after he had taken every pre- 
caution which a careful sailor could take; for, 
even if his practised eye had not taught him 
that there was wind in the clouds in the south- 
west, the barometer had earnestly admonished 
him of violent disturbances in the atmosphere. 
He had done everything he could for the safe- 
ty of the brig, but he blamed himself — though 
without reason, for the change of weather had 
been sudden and unexpected —for coming 
into the bay when it was so near night. The 
brig was surrounded on nearly every side by 


*\ rocky islands and numerous reefs, with the 
@& chances that thick weather. would hide the 


friendly lights from his view. But it was a 
summer day, and, until late in the afternoon, 
when there was no wind to help him, nochange 
coiijd have been anticipated. 

Captain ’Siah was nervous, though he was 
as familiar with the bay as he was with the 
apartments in his own house. He knew every 
island and headland, every rock and shoal, 
and the situation of every light-house; but 
the barometer had warned him of nothing 
less than a hurricane. The Waldo was an old 
vessel, and barely sea- worthy, even for a sum- 
mer voyage, to the region of hurricanes. He 
had, therefore, many misgivings, as he paced 
the quarter-deck, watching the angry bolts of 
lightning, and listening to the deafening roar 
of the thunder. Occasionally he halted at the 
taffrail, and gazed into the thick darkness of 
the south-west, from which his experience 
taught him the tempest would come. Then, 
at the foot of the mainmast he halted again, 
to listen for any sound that might come over 
the waters from the eastward; but his glances 
in this direction were brief and hurried, for 
he expected the storm from. the opposite 
quarter. 

Again he paused at the taffrail, by the side 
of the man who stood idle at the wheel, for 
the brig had not motion enough to give her 
steerage-way. This time Captain ’Siah lis- 
tened longer than usual. From far away-to 
seaward, between the peals of thunder, came 
a confused, roaring sound. At the same time 
* a slight puff of air swelled the sails of the 
brig, and the helmsman threw over the wheel 
to meet her, as the vessel began to move 
through the still waters. 

‘Haul down the fore-topmast staysail!” 





shouted Captain ’Siah, at the top of his lungs, 
a sudden energy seeming to take possession 
of his nervous frame. 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” returned the mate; and al- 
most at the same instant the captain heard the 
hanks rattling down the stay. 

‘¢ It’s coming down upon us like a tornado,” 
said Captain ’Siah to the passenger, who was 
smoking his pipe on the quarter-deck. 

‘¢ Can I do anything, Captain ’Siah?” asked 
Wallbridge, who had been aroused from his 
lethargy by the enérgy of the captain.’ 

‘“‘'Yes; let go the peak-halyards of the span- 
ker!” answered the captain, sharply, as he 
sprang to the throat-halyards himself. 

The sail came down, and the passenger, who 
had evidently been to sea before, proceeded to 
gather up and secure the fluttering canvas, for 
the breeze was rapidly freshening. 

‘“‘Furl the fore-topsail,” cried the captain, 
with a kind of desperation, which indicated 
his sense of the peril of the brig. 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,” shouted the ready mate, who, 
in anticipation of the order, had manned the 
halyards, and statigned hands at the sheets 
and clewlines. ‘‘ Let go the sheets! clew up — 
lively! Settle away the halyards! Ready at 
the buntlines — sharp work, boys! Aloft, and 
furl the topsail!” 

*¢ Set the main-staysail! ” shouted the cap- 
tain. 

Captain ’Siah was an old-fashioned ship- 
master, and the Waldo was an old-fashioned 
vessel. Everything on board was done prompt- 
ly and skilfully in the old-fashioned way. The 
captain knew just where he was as long as he 
could see any of the objects around him, 
whether lights or the dark outlines of the 
rocky islands. His principal fear was, if the 
brig withstood the shock of the tempest, that 
she would drift upon some dangerous rocks, 
which were hidden by the waves after half- 
tide. They were situated off a large island, 
whose high, precipitous shores he could just 
discern, when the lightning illuminated the 
scene around him. This island and these per- 
ilous rocks were dead to leeward of the Waldo, 
and hardly a mile distant. With the aid of 
the staysail Captain ’Siah hoped—and only 
hoped — that he should be able to work his 
vessel out of the range of these dangers. But 
before the staysail could be set, and before 
the fore-topsail could be furled, a violent squall 
struck the brig. The fore-topsail was blown 
out of the hands of the four seamen who had 
gone aloft to secure it. So great was the fury 
of the tempest that in an instant the well- 
worn sail was torn into ribbons, and great 
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pieces of it were blown away, like little white 
clouds played upon by the lightning. Worse 
than this, two of the men on the topsail-yard 
were wrenched from their hold on the spar, 
and hurled into the darkness beneath them, 
one falling into foaming waters, and the other 
striking senseless upon the deck. 

Vainly, for a time, the mate, with four men 
to help him, struggled to set the staysail, upon 
which depended the safety of the brig from 
the savage rocks to léeward of her. At last 
they succeeded, stimulated by the hoarse 
shouts of Captain ’Siah on the quarter-deck, 
though not till one of the four men had been 
struck insensible on the deck by the fierce 
blows of the sheet-block. The sail was hauled 
out finally by the exertions of the mate. The 
helmsman met her at the wheel, and the Wal- 
do heeled over till the water poured in over 
her lee bulwarks. At this moment, the stay- 
sail, too flimsy from age to stand the strain 
upon it, was blown out of the bolt-ropes, with 
an explosion like a cannon, and went off like 
a misty cloud into the darkness. The hour 
of doom seemed to have overtaken the Waldo; 
but in spite of the misfortunes that over- 
whelmed her, Captain ’Siah did not abandon 
hope, or relax his exertions to save the vessel. 

‘* Set the fore-topmast staysail!” hoarsely 
yelled the captain. ‘‘ Send four hands aft to 
set the spanker!” 

Captain ’Siah did not know, when he gave 
this order, that three of his nine hands had 
been disabled, and the mate sent only three 
men aft, one of whom told the captain of the 
accident. But the passenger was as zealous 
and willing as even the mate. In order to 
save his canvas, the captain ordered the 
spanker to be balance-reefed. The stops were 
taken off, and the master assisted in the work 
with his own hands. 

‘Jam your helm hard down!” he cried to 
the man at the wheel. ‘‘If we can get her 
head up to the wind, we may be able to set 
these sails.” 

All hands worked with desperate energy, 
and it required all their strength to prevent 
the canvas from being blown out of their 
hands. The savage wind upon her bare hull 
and spars had given the brig steerage-way, 
and when the man at the helm threw the wheel 
over, the head of the vessel began to come up 
to the wind. Captain ’Siah was hopeful, and 
he encouraged the men at the spanker to re- 
newed exertions. He saw that the mate had 
partially succeeded in settimg the head sail, 
and the chances were certainly much better 
than they had been a moment before. Per- 





haps, if no greater calamity than that which 
came on the wings of the stormy wind had 
befallen the brig and her crew, she might pos- 
sibly have been saved. 

The shower from the south-west, and that 
from the east, had apparently come together 
above the devoted vessel. The lightning was 
more frequent and vivid, the thunder followed 
each flash almost instantaneously; and Cap- 
tain ‘Siah realized that the clouds were but a 
short distance above thebrig. But he heeded 
not the booming thunder or the glaring light- 
ning, only as the latter enabled him to see the 
work upon which the mate and himself were 
engaged. The captain, aided by the passen- 
ger, was lashing the throat of the gaff down 
to its place, when a heavy bolt of lightning, 
accompanied at the same instant by a terrific 
peal of thunder, struck the main-royal mast- 
head, and leaped down the mast in a lurid 
current of-fire. At the throat of the main- 
boom it was divided, part of it following the 
mast down into the cabin and hold, and the 
rest darting off on the spar, where the cap- 
tain, the passenger, and three men were at 
work on the spanker. Every one of them was 
struck down, and lay senseless on the deck. 
Even the man at the wheel shared their fate, 
though no one could know who were killed 
and who were simply stunned by the shock. 
The lightning. capriciously leaped from the 
boom to the metal work of the wheel, shatter- 
ing the whole into a thousand pieces, and splin- 
tering the rudder-head as though it had been 
so much glass. 

The rudder was disabled, the fore-topmast 
staysail was rent into ribbons, and the brig 
fell off into the trough of the sea, where she 
rolled helplessly at the mercy of the tempest. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LAST OF THE WALDO. 


Tue storm which swept over the waters of 
the lower bay, lashing them into a wild fury, 
and piling up the angry waves upon them, 
was not merely a squall; it was a hurricane, 
which raged for half an hour with uninter- 
rupted violence. From the time the tempest 
struck the Waldo, she had been drifting 
towards the dangerous rocks; and when the 
wheel and rudder-head were shattered, the 
vessel became unmanageable. Six men, in- 
cluding the captain and the passenger, lay 
paralyzed on the quarter-deck. There were 
only three left —the mate, the steward, and 
one seaman. When the steering apparatus 
was disabled, the brig fell off, and rushed 
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madly before the hurricane, towards the dan- 
gerous reefs. The rain had been pouring 
down in torrents for a few moments, but little 
cared the seamen for that which could not 
harm the vessel. 

Harvey Barth was not, and did not pretend 
to be, a sailor. When the storm burst upon 
the vessel, he retired to the galley. When 
the moments of peril came, he was alarmed 
at first; but then he felt that he had only a 
few months, or a year or two at most, of life 
left to him, and he tried to be as brave as the 
sailors who were doing their utmost to save 
the brig from destruction. Perhaps it would 
have been a pleasure to him in the last days of 
his life to do some noble deed; but there was 
only the drudgery of the common sailor to be 
done. He saw the man from the topsail yard 
strike heavily upon the deck. He dragged 
him into the galley, but he seemed to be dead. 
The steward had tender feelings, and he tried 
to do something to restore the unconscious 
sailor. While he was thus engaged, the mate 
summoned him to assist in setting the fore- 
topmost staysail. He obeyed the call, though 
it was the first time he was ever called upon 
to do any duty, except to make fast, or cast 
off the fore-sheet. He was not a strong man, 


but he did the best he could at the halyard, 


and the mate was satisfied: with him. 

The bolt of lightning which came down the 
mainmast seemed to shake and shatter the 
brig, and the hands forward were terribly 
startled by the shock. Then the sail they 
were setting was torn in pieces. The mate, 
who had worked vigorously and courageously, 
saw that all they had done was useless. The 
vessel fell off, and rushed to the ruin that was 
in store for her. 

‘Tt is all up with us,’’ said Mr. Carboy, the 
mate, as he dropped the halyard. ‘‘ Nothing 
can save the brig now.” 

‘* What shall we do?” asked Harvey Barth, 
startled by the words of the officer. ‘‘ Must 
we drown here?” 

‘*We shall do what we can to save our- 
selves,” replied Mr. Carboy, as he made his 
way with no little difficulty to the quarter- 
deck, in order to ascertain the condition of 
things, for he was not aware of the havoc 
which the lightning had made among his 
shipmates. 

A flash of the electric fluid streamed along 
the mass of black clouds at this instant, and 
disclosed to him the situation of his compan- 
ions. He was shocked by the sight, and 
even his strong frame was shaken by the fear- 
ful scene which for an instant only was visib:e 





to him. He recognized the captain, but he 
seemed to be dead. Next to him was the pas- 
senger, who was getting upon his feet again, 
apparently not much injured by the bolt. 
Not another of the six men who lay on the 
quarter-deck moved, or exhibited any signs 
of life. The mate, in whose mind the situa- 
tion of each of his unfortunate shipmates was 
fixed in such a way that he could not have 
forgotten the scene if he had lived to be a 
hundred years old, — the mate went to each 
man, but could discover no indications of 
vitality in them. He was thinking of saving 
his own life, but it was awful, and terribly 
repulsive to his sense of humanity to consider 
the idea of abandoning the vessel while these 
men, who might be only stunned by the 
shock, lay on her deck. 

‘*What's to be dane, Mr. Carboy?” asked 
the passenger, when another flash revealed to 
him the presence of the mate; “we shall be 
on the rocks in another moment.” 

‘*We have two boats, but we can’t get 
them into the water in this weather. It 
blows harder and harder,” replied the mate. 

The passenger said no more, but, guided by 
the vivid lightning, he rushed down the com- 
panion-way into the cabin of the’brig; but in 
another moment he returned with a small, 
but heavy package in his hand. When the 
mate went aft, Harvey Barth visited the gal- 
ley, and took from the box his diary, still 
carefully enveloped in the oil-cloth. This 
book was the repository of the few valuables 
he possessed, but whether it was for the diary, 
or the treasures it contained, that he was so 
anxious to save it at that trying moment, we 
may not know. He stuffed the book inside 
of his guernsey shirt, which ,he buttoned 
tightly over it. Then he crawled to the quar- 
ter-deck by holding on at the bulwarks; and 
here all the survivors of the tempest and the 
lightning met, as the passenger came up from 
the cabin. 

The brig rose and fell on the savage waves, 
and still dashed madly on towards the rocks. 
She lay broadside to the hurricane, so that 
her progress was slower than it would other- 
wise have been. His companions looked to the 
mate, whose skill and courage had inspired 
their confidence, to point out the means of 
safety, if there were any means of safety in 
such a tempest. The brig had evidently 
shifted her cargo in the hold, for she haa 
heeled over until the water was a foot deep in 
the lee scuppers. 

‘It will be all over with the Waldo in twe 
minutes more,” said Wallbridge, in a louc 
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voice, which was necessary in order to make 
himself heard above the roar of the tempest. 

‘‘T don’t know this part of the bay very 
well,” replied Mr. Carboy, in the same loud 
tone. 

‘‘We shall strike on a ledge in a minute or 
two.” 

“Then we will be ready for it,” added the 
mate, taking from within the fife-rail at the 
foot of the mainmast a couple of sharp axes, 
which were kept for just such emergencies as 
the present. 

‘We haven’t time to cut away the masts,” 
protested Wallbridge, as a flash of light- 
ning revealed the axes in the hands of the 
mate. 

‘Tam not going to cut away the masts. 
The jolly-boat wouldn’t live a moment in this 
sea, and we must get the whale-boat over- 
board,” answered the mate, as he went down 
into the waist, where the boat was blocked up. 


‘“‘ Here, Burns, cut away the lee bulwark,” he | 


shouted to the only remaining seaman of the 
brig. 

‘*Give me the other axe,” said Wallbridge. 
‘*T know how to use it.” 

‘“Good! Make quick work of it,” added 
Mr. Carboy. ‘Here, steward, bear a hand 
at this boat.” 








| clear. 


The passenger carefully deposited in the 
fore-sheets of the whale-boat the heavy bun- 
dle he had brought up from the cabin, and 
seizing the axe, he applied himself vigorously 
to the labor of cutting away the bulwark. 

The mate and the steward cleared away the 
boat, and swung it around so that the stern 
was headed towards the opening. But while 
the passenger and the seaman were delivering 
their blows with the axes as well as the un- 
easy motion of the vessel would permit, the 
brig rose on the sea, and came down with a 
most tremendous crash. Over went the main- 
mast, shattered at the heel by the bolt of 
lightning. The planks and timbers of the 


| Waldo snapped and were ground into splin- 


| ters as the hull pounded upon the sharp rocks. 
The sea began to break over the deck, as the 
vessel settled. 

‘* Give me that axe, Burns,” yelled the mate, 
as he sprang to the seaman, and snatched the 
implement from his hands. ‘Clear away the 
wreck,” he added to the passenger. 

Aided by the frequent flashes of lightning, 
the mate and Wallbridge cut away the braces 
and other rigging which encumbered the 
waist, and impeded the launching of the 
whale-boat. In a few moments it was all 
Harvey Barth, aware of his own weak- 
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ness, had already seated himself in the boat, 
which was ready, and almost floated on the 
deck when the heavy seas rolled over it. 

“Into the boat!” called the mate, as he 
stood at the bow of it. ‘‘Take an oar, Mr. 
Wallbridge.” 

The passenger obeyed the order. Enough 
of the bulwarks had been cut away to allow 
the passage of the boat. Mr. Carboy waited 
till a heavy billow swept over the deck of the 
brig, and then pushed her off into the boiling 
waves, leaping over the bow, as it cleared the 
vessel. 

‘* Give way!” he shouted, as the whale-boat 
was swept away from the brig. ‘‘ Keep her 
right before it.” 

But the mate was not satisfied with the ef- 
forts of Burns, the seaman, and took the oar 
from his hand. 

Half buried in the whelming tide, the 
whale-boat dashed through the waves towards 
the high cliffs of the rocky island. She had 
scarcely left the brig before it broke in two in 
the middle; the foremast toppled over into 
the water, and the after portion disappeared 
in the waves, as they were lighted up by the 
repeated flashes from the dark clouds. 

‘‘We shall be dashed in pieces on the 
rocks!” exclaimed the mate, as he turned his 
gaze from the remaining portion of the Waldo 
to the lofty cliffs onthe island. 

‘*No; there is a beach under the rocks,” 
replied Wallbridge. ‘I know the place very 
well. Let her go ahead, and we must take 
our chances in the surf.” 

‘If there is a beach we shall do very well,” 
replied the mate, pulling vigorously at his 
oar to keep the boat before the wind; for he 
knew that, if she fell off into the trough of 
the sea, she would be instantly swamped. 

But the distance was short between the 
ledge and the shore, and in a moment more 
the boat struck heavily upon the gravelly 
beach, which was, at this time of tide, not 
more than ten feet wide, and the waves already 
rolled over it against the perpendicular rocks. 
With one consent, the four men leaped from 
the boat into the surf. The mate carried the 
painter on shore with him, and endeavored to 
swing around the boat, which had come stern 
foremost to the beach. 
moved out into the surf to assist him, when 
the undertow from a heavy wave swept him 
far out into the angry sea. In the mean time, 
Wallbridge and Harvey Barth retreated 
towards the'cliff. The tide was still rising, 
and the beach afforded but partial shelter 
from the fury of the billows. 


Burns imprudently 
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“This is no place for us,” said Wallbridge, 
gloomily. : 

“T don’t think it is,” drawled Harvey. 
‘¢ We can’t stand it here a great while.” 

‘¢ But I will make sure of one thing,” added 
the late passenger of the Waldo. ‘‘I have 
twelve hundred dollars in gold in my hand, 
and it may be the means of drowning me.” 

‘*Gold isn’t of much use to us just now,” 
sighed Harvey, indifferently,.as he glanced 
around him to ascertain if there were any 
means of escape to the high rocks above; but 
no man could climb the steep cliff beside him. 

‘*T worked two years in Cuba for this 
money, and I don’t like to lose it,” said Wall- 
bridge. ‘‘But I don’t mean to be drowned 
on account of it.” 

. As he spoke he kneeled down on the beach, 
and scooped out of the sand and gravel a hole 
about a foot deep, into which he dropped the 
bag of gold. 

‘“‘Under that overhanging rock,” said he, 
fixing in his mind the locality of his ‘‘ hidden 
treasure;” ‘‘I shall be able to find it again 
when I want it.” 

**T hope you will,” answered Harvey Barth, 
looking up at the mark indicated by his com- 
panion. 

It was little he cared for gold then, and 
leaving the owner of the treasure to consider 
more particularly the place where he had 
buried it, he walked along under the cliff in 
search of some shelter from the billows, 
which every moment drenched him in their 
spray. He moved on some distance, till an 
angle in the cliff carried it out into the deep 
water. He had come to the end of the beach, 
and he halted there in despair. He felt that 
there was no alternative but to. lie down and 
die in the angry waves, for it was better to be 
drowned than to be dashed to pieces on the 
jagged rocks. A bright flash of lightning, 
followed by a fearful erash of thunder, as 
though the bolt had struck upon the land near 
him, illuminated the scene for an instant. 
That flash, which might have carried death 
and destruction in its path on the’ land, kin- 
dled a new hope in the bosom of Harvey 
Barth, for it revealed to him an opening in 
the angle of the rock. The cliff seemed to 
have been rent asunder, and a torrent of fresh 
water was pouring down through it from the 
high land above. 

Harvey entered the opening, walking with 
difficulty over the large, loose stones, rounded 
by the flow of the stream. The ascent was 
steep, and the torrent of water that poured 
down through the ravine increased the trials 
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of its passage. But the wrecked wanderer 
felt that he was safe from the fury of the sav- 
age waves. When he came to a flat rock, 
only a few feet above the beach, upon which 
he could step out of the little torrent, he 
paused to rest and recover his breath. Then 
he thought of his companions: in misery, ex- 
posed to the peril of the sweeping billows 
and the more terrible rocks. He was not a 
selfish man, and the thought caused him to 
retrace his steps to the entrance of the ravine. 
Here he halted, and shouted with all his might 
to his shipmates; but his voice was weak at 
the best, and no response came to his cries. 
The dashing of the sea and the roaring of the 
tempest drowned the sound. 

After finding a place of safety, he could not 
leave his companions to perish. The tide was 
still rising, increased and hastened by the 
furious hurricane which drove the waters in 
this direction. The beach was more danger- 
ous than when he had crossed it before, but 
the steward, in spite of his weakness, reached 
the spot where the passenger had buried his 
gold. Neither the mate nor Wallbridge was 


there; and the whale-boat had also disap- 
peared. With the greatest difficulty, Harvey 
succeeded in regaining the opening in the 
tock. Several times he was knocked down by 


the billows, and once he was thrown with con- 
siderable force against the cliff. Bruised and 
exhausted, he seated himself on the flat rock 
again, to recover his breath and the little 
strength he had left. 

Wallbridge and the mate were appalled at 
the fate of Burns, though they did not know 
that a broken spar from the wreck had struck 
him on the head, and deprived him of the use 
of his powers. The whale-boat was hauled 
around, head to the beach, but the waves 
swept it far up towards the rocks, which 
threatened its destruction in a few moments 
more. Then they missed Harvey, and both 
of them shouted his name with all the vigor 
of their strong lungs; but the steward did not 
hear them. 

‘“‘The sea has swept him away,” said the 
mate, sadly. 

‘Or dashed him against the rocks,” added 
Wallbridge. ‘It will be the same with us in 
a short time. I didn’t think the tide was up 
so far, or I should have known better than to 
land here.” z 

‘“*T would rather take my chance on the 
wreck,” continued Mr. Carboy, who still held 
the painter of the boat. “I think it is mod- 
erating a little.” 

‘*Not much; but do you think we can get 
off in the whale-boat?” asked Wallbridge. ° 
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‘We may; but it is death to stay here ten 
minutes longer.” 

, *That’s true; for common tides rise to the 
foot of the rocks. We can’t stand up much 
longer.” 

‘*Now’s our time!” exclaimed the mate. 
‘“‘The wind lulls a little. It can’t be any 
worse on the wreck than it is here.” 

The hurricane had certainly subsided a lit- 
tle, and with a vigorous effort the two stout 
men shoved the whale-boat down the steep 
declivity into the deep water. Keeping her 
head to the sea, with the oars in their hands 
they leaped into the boat as a receding billow 
carried her far out from the beach. 

‘“Now, give way!” cried the mate; and 
with lusty strokes they pulled against the ad- 
vancing sea. 

The boat was light, and the two rowers 
were powerful men, thoroughly experienced 
in the handling of boats under the most try- 
ing circumstances. They succeeded in getting 
clear of the beach, however, only by the fa- 
voring lull of the tempest. They pulled dead 
to windward, for Mr. Carboy dared not risk 
the boat in the trough of the sea, even fora 
moment. This direction brought them, after 
a desperate pull, to the wreck of the Waldo, 
only the forward part of which remained. 
This portion appeared to the mate to be 
wedged in between a couple of rocks, now 
hidden by the waves, for it did not rise and 
fall with the billows. He stated his belief to 
Wallbridge, and they agreed that the wreck 
would be the.safest place for them. The pas- 
senger spoke of a good harbor but a short 
distance to the northward, but Mr. Carboy 
declared that the whale-boat would be 
swamped in the attempt to reach it. 

Under the lee of the wreck, the sea was 
comparatively mild, and the mate fastened 
the painter of the boat to the bobstay of the 
brig. Without much difficulty, the two men 
climbed to the forecastle of the vessel, which 
was still above the water. Doubtless Mr. 
Carboy was right in regard to the position of 
the wreck on the rocks, but the sea dashed 
furiously against the broken end of the hulk. 
The hurricane renewed its. violence, and as 
the tide rose, the waves swept over the two 
men. But the risfng sea did worse than 
this for them. It loosened the cargo, consist- 
ing in part of hogsheads of molasses; and 
they rolled down into the deep water. Re- 
lieved of this weight, the tide lifted the wreck 
from between the rocks; the hulk rolled over 
and disappeared beneath the white-crowned 
waves, dragging the whale-boat down with it. 
The movement was so sudden that the mate 
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and passenger had no time to save them- 
selves, if there had been any means of doing 
so, and they went dowh with the wreck. 
After a hard struggle for life. they perished. 

Harvey Barth, the sick man, was the only 
one of the dozen persons on board of the 
Waldo who was left alive in half an hour 
after the hurricane burst upon her; and she 
was not the only vessel that foundered or was 
dashed upon the rocks in that terrific storm, 
nor the only one from whose crew only a 
single life was spared. The tempest and the 
lightning had done their work; and when it 
was done, the dark clouds rolled away, the 
lightning glared no more, the winds subsided, 
and the sea was calm again. Later in the 
night, the wind came cold and fresh from the 
north-west,.and swept away from the narrow 
beach the wounded body of Burns, and nearly 
every vestige of the wreck. The rising sun 
of the 1.ext morning revealed hardly a trace 
of the terrible disaster. 

Harvey Barth alone was spared, and he 
rested on the flat rock in the ravine till his 
wasted breath and meagre strength were re- 
gained. Then he continued his weary ascent 
till he reached the summit of the cliffs, where 
he saw the boat made fast to the wreck, and 
the mate and passenger clinging to the fore- 
stay. In the next glare of the lightning, with 
a thrili of horror, he saw the hulk topple 
over and disappear in the mad waves. 


CHAPTER III. : 


‘‘ HARVEY BARTH, HIS DIARY.” 


HarRvVEY BarTH stood on the high cliff and 
wept; not in a poetical sense, but cried like a 
little child, and the hot tears burned on his 


cold, thin, pale cheeks. Captain ’Siah had 
always used him well; the rough mate had 
been kind to him; and the seamen, most of 
whom, like himself, were farmers’ sons, had 


been friendly during the three months they, 


were together. Even the passenger often 
seated himself in the galley to talk with him, 
as he smoked his pipe. Now they were all 
gone. So far as Harvey knew, every one of 
them, from the captain to the humblest sea- 
man, had perished, either by the bolt from 
the clouds or in the mad waters. It was bare- 
ly possible that the mate or the passenger had 
escaped from the wreck on which they had 
taken refuge, as they had the whale-boat with 
them. 

Harvey Barth, who had often told his ship- 
mates that he had not much longer to live, 


was the only one saved from the whole ship’s | 
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company. It seemed to him very strange 
that he should be spared while so many strong- 
er men had been suddenly swept away. He 
dared not believe that any one else had been 
saved, and he could not but regard himself as 
a monument of the mercy, as well as of the 
mysterious ways, of Providence. He thanked 
God from the depths of his heart that he was 
saved, and he was almost willing: to believe 
that he might yet escape the fate to which his 
malady had doomed him. 

The hurricane subsided almost as suddenly 
as it had commenced; the sea abated its vio- 
lence, and the booming thunder was heard 
only in the distance. The black clouds rolled 
away from the westward, and the stars spar- 
kled in the blue sky. The steward was wet to 
the skin, and he shivered with cold. Where 
he was he had not the least idea. On the dis- 
tant shore he could see the light-houses, but 
what points of land they marked he did not 
know. He was on the solid land, and that 
was the sum total of his information. He 
was well nigh worn out by the exertions and 
the excitement of the evening, but, turning 
his back to the treacherous ocean which had 
swallowed up all his friends, he walked as 
rapidly as his strength would admit, in order 
to warm himself by the exercise. From the 
cliffs the land sloped upward, but he soon 
reached the top of the hill, on which he paused 
to take an observation. From the point where 
he stood there was a much sharper descent 
before him than on the side by which he had 
come up. At the foot of the hill he saw two 
lights, then a sheet of water, and beyond a 
multitude of lights, indicating a considerable 
village. . 

The nearest light appeared not to be over 
half a mile distant, and the pale moon came 
out from behind the piles of black clouds to 
guide his steps. The cold north-west wind 
had begun to blow, and it chilled the wanderer 
to his very bones. He quickened his steps 
down the declivity, and soon reached a rude, 
one-story dwelling, at the door of which he 
knocked. He saw the light in the house, but 
no one answered his summons, and he re- 
peated it more vigorously than before. Then 
a window was cautiously thrown open a few 
inches. 

‘¢ Who’s there?” asked a woman. 

‘*A stranger,” replied Harvey, shivering 
with cold, so that he could hardly utter the 
words. 

‘*My husband’s over to the village, and I 
can’t let no strangers in at this time of night,” 
added the woman. 
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‘* ’ve been cast away on the coast, and I’m 
really suffering,” drawled the steward, in bro- 
ken sentences. 

“Cast away!” exclaimed the wife of the 
man who was over at the village, as she 
dropped the sash. 

The terrible storm which had just spent its 
fury upon sea and land was enough to con- 
vince her that men might have been ship- 
wrecked; and this was not the first time that 
those treacherous ledges off High Rock, as 
the cliff was called, had shattered a good 
vessel. The woman hastened to the door, 
and threw it wide open. The pale, shivering 
form of Harvey Barth, the overcoat he wore 
still dripping with water, was enough to 
satisfy her that the visitor had no evil inten- 
tions. 

‘¢ Come in,” said she; and when the steward 
saw the comfortable room in the house, he re- 
quired no second invitation. ‘‘ Why, you are 
shivering with cold!” 

‘‘- Yes, marm; I’m not very well, and getting 
wet don’t agree with me,” replied Harvey, his 
teeth still chattering. 

The room to which he was shown was the 
parlor, sitting-room, and kitchen of the cot- 
tage. On the hearth was a large cooking- 


stove, in which the woman immediately lighted 
a fire. She piled on the dry wood till the stove 


was full, and in a few moments the room was 
as hot as the oven of the stove. 

‘‘It’s no use,” said the housekeeper, who 
had seated herself to rock the ‘cradle; ‘* you 
are wet through to your skin; and you can’t 
get warm till you put on dry clothes.” 

She went to a closet and took out her hus- 
band’s Sunday clothes, a woollen undershirt, 
and a pair of thick socks. Harvey thought 
of Paradise when he saw them, for he was so 
chilled that to be warm again seemed to him 
the climax of earthly joy. The woman laid 
them on the bed in an adjoining chamber, and 
then begged him to put them on. He needed 
no urging, and soon his trembling limbs were 
encased in the warm, dry clothes. The coat 
and pants were much too short for him, but 
otherwise they fitted very well. When he 
came out of the chamber, with his wet clothes 
in his hands, he found a cup of hot tea on the 
table waiting for him. 

** Now drink this,” said his kind host. ‘It 
will help to warm you up; and I will put your 
things where they will dry.” 

Harvey drank the tea, and the effect was ex- 
cellent. A short time before the stove restored 
the warmth to his body, and he began to feel 
quite comfortable. 
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‘*T feel good now,” said he, with a sickly 
smile. ‘I’m really a new man.” 

‘* Now I wish you would tell me about the 
wreck,” added the woman, as she rocked the 
cradle till it was a heavy sea for the baby, 
which threatened it with shipwreck. 

“Certainly; I’ll tell you all about it,” re- 
plied Harvey. 

He started his story at the West India 
Islands; but, with his drawl and his hacking 
cough, he made slow progress. He had not 
reached the coast of Maine when the woman’s 
husband arrived. Of course he was aston- 
ished to find a stranger so comfortably in- 
stalled in his house ; but when his wife explained 
who the steward was, he became as hospitable 
and friendly as his wife had been. 

‘This is my husband, John Carter,” said 
the woman, as the man of the house seated 
himself at the stove. 

‘*My name is Harvey Barth,” added the 
shipwrecked. ‘‘I was cook and steward of 
the brig Waldo; but she is gone to pieces 
now.” 

‘*Sho! you don’t say so!” exclaimed John 
Carter. ‘* Why, I made a voyage to Savan- 
nah myself in the Waldo, before I was mar- 
ried!” 

‘*You will never make another inher. She 
broke into two pieces, which rolled over and 
went to the bottom,” added Harvey. 

**You don’t say so! Was Captain Barn- 
wood in her?” 

‘Yes, he was. Cap’n ’Siah, as we all called 
him —” 

‘* So did we,” interposed John Carter, with 
asmile. — 

‘* Cap’n ’Siah was as nice a man as ever trod 
a quarter-deck.” 

‘6 So he was.” 

‘* He’s gone now,” sighed Harvey. 

‘* Was he lost?” 

‘* Yes, sir; he was knocked stiff by the light- 
ning, with half a dozen others.” 

‘‘Sho! Was the brig struck by lightning?” 

‘*She was. It came down the mainmast 
and knocked the wheel into a thousand pieces. 
When the steering-gear gave out, ‘we couldn’t 
do anything more. I’m the,only one of twelve 
men and a passenger that was saved.” 

Harvey Barth commenced his story anew, 
when the astonishment of John Carter had 
abated a little, and gave all the particulars 
of the voyage and the wreck, and all the de- 
tails of his personal history since he kept 
school in ‘‘ York State.” It was ‘idnight 
when he had finished, and the details were 
discussed for an hour afterwards. Mrs. Car- 
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ter had brought on more hot tea, with pie and 
cheese, and other eatables, which the steward 
had consumed in large quantities, for one of 
the features of his malady was a ravenous ap- 
petite. John Carter, who had been detained 
at the village by the violence of the storm, 
was as hospitable as any one could be, and 
Harvey slept that night in the best bed in the 
house. 

After breakfast the next morning he brought 
out the oil-cloth which contained his diary. 
He had carefully concealed it when he changed 
his clothes, and he was now anxious to know 
whether it had escaped serious injury in the 
storm. He unfolded the oil-cloth before John 
Carter and his wife. To his great satisfaction, 
he found it unharmed by the floods of water 
which had drenched him. The water-proof 
covering had secured it even from any damp- 
ness. 

Harvey opened the book at a certain place, 
and exhibited between the leaves a thin pile 
of bank notes—the whole of his worldly 
wealth, for, as the Waldo was a total loss, the 
wages that were due him on account of the 
voyage were gone forever. But there was 
fifty-two dollars between the leaves of the 
diary. He had come from home with a good 
stock of clothing, and had saved nearly all he 


had earned, including his advance for the 


West India voyage. At Havana Mr. Carboy 
had the misfortune to lose his watch over- 
board, and, as he needed one, Harvey had sold 
him his —a very good silver one — for twen- 
ty-five dollars. 

‘* Now, Mr. Carter, I want to pay you for 
what I’ve had,” drawled Harvey, as he opened 
the diary, and exposed his worldly wealth. 

‘*Pay me!” exclaimed John Carter, with 
something like horror in his tones and ex- 
pression; ‘‘take any money from a brother 
sailor who has been wrecked! I don’t know 
where you got such a bad opinion of me, but 
I would starve to death, and then be hung and 
froze to death, before I’d take a cent from 
youl” 

‘¢T am willing to pay for what I’ve had, and 
I shall be very much obliged to you besides,” 
added Harvey. 

‘*Notared. Putup your money. I don’t 
feel right to have you offer it, even,” said the 
host, turning away his head. 

‘‘T’ve always paid my way so far; but I 
don’t know how much longer I shall be able to 
do so. I’m very thankful to you and Mrs. 
Carter for what you’ve done, and I shall write 
it all down in my diary as soon as I get a 
chance.” 
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‘You are welcome to all we’ve done; and 
we only wish it had been more,” replied Mrs. 
Carter. 

“*T don’t think I shall go to sea any more,” 
added Harvey, gloomily. ‘I have friends in 
York State, and I have money enough to get 
back there. That’s all I want now. If you 
will tell me how I can get to New York, Ill 
be moving on now. I haven’t got long to stay 
in this world, and I mean to spend the rest of 
my days where I was born and brought up.” 

‘* A steamer comes over to the village about 
three times a week, and she will be over to- 
day or to-morrow. I will row you over if you 
say so; but I shall be glad to take care of you 
as long as you will stay here.” 

“*T’'m much obliged to you; but I think I 
had better go over this forenoon.” 

Half an hour later the steward shook hands 
with Mrs. Carter and bade her adieu. John 
pulled him across the river, as it was called, 
— though it was more properly a narrow bay, 
into which a small stream flowed from the 
high lands farther inland. The village was 
called Rockhaven, and was a place of consid- 
erable importance. It had two thousand tons 
of fishing vessels; but the granite quarries in 
the vicinity were the principal sources of 
wealth to the place. Latterly Rockhaven, 
which was beautifully situated on high land 
overlooking the waters of the lower bay, had 
begun to be a place of resort for summer vis- 
itors. 

The western extremity of the village ex- 
tended nearly to the high cliffs on the sea- 
shore, andthe situation was very romantic and 
picturesque. The fishing was the best in the 
bay, and the rocks were very attractive to peo- 
ple from the city. The harbor had deep wa- 
ter at any time of tide. For a summer resi- 
dence, the only disadvantage was the want of 
suitable hotels or boarding-houses. Of the 
former there were two, of the most homely 
and primitive character, and not many of the 
inhabitants who had houses suitable for city 
people were willing to take boarders. 

John Carter pulled his passenger across the 
harbor, and walked with him to the Cliff 
House, near the headlong steeps which bound- 
ed the village on the west. He introduced him 
to Peter Bennington, the landlord, and told 
his story for him. 

‘*T am sorry for you,” said Mr. Bennington 

‘*Q, I’ve got money enough to pay my bill,’ 
interposed Harvey Barth, who had a suffi 
ciency of honest pride, and asked nothing fo 
charity’s sake. 

The landlord showed him to a room, afte: 
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he had shaken hands with and bidden adieu 
to John Carter. It was not the best room in 
the house, but it was neat and comfortable. 
Harvey inquired about the steamer to Rock- 
land, and was told that she would probably 
come the next day, and return in the after- 
noon. The steward made himself comforta- 
ble, and ate a hearty dinner when it was ready. 
In the afternoon he borrowed a pen and ink, 
and began to write out a full account of the 
wreck of the Waldo. He wrote a large, round 
hand, which was enough to convince any one 
who saw it that he was or had been a school- 
master. He worked his pen slowly and care- 
fully, but he entered so minutely into the de- 
tails of the disaster that he had not half fin- 
ished the narrative when the supper bell 
rang. 

Harvey did not resume the task again that 
day; he was too weary todoso. That night 
he was ill and feverish, and in the morning 
had an attack of bleeding at the lungs. The 
landlord sent for the doctor, but the patient 
was not able to leave in the steamer, which 
went in the afternoon. The landlord’s wife 
-nursed him carefully and kindly, and in a 
week he began to improve. He had no further 
attack of bleeding, and he began to’hope that 
he should live to get home. As soon as he 
was able to sit up in the bed, he resumed the 


writing up of the diary. But we must leave 
him in his chamber thus occupied, to intro- 
duce the most important character of our 
story. 

He was a rather tall and quite stout young 


fellow of sixteen. He was dressed in homely 
attire, what there was of it, for he wore no 
coat, and his shirt sleeves were rolled up above 
his elbows, in order, apparently, to give his 
arms more freedom. He was as tawny as the 
sailors of the Waldo had been, tanned by the 
hot suns of the West Indies. He had just 
come down the river from the principal wharf, 
at the head of which was the fish market—a 
very important institution, where the product 
of the sea formed a considerable portion of 
the food of the people. The boat in which 
he sailed was an old, black, dingy affair, which 
needed to be baled out more than once a day 
to keep her afloat. The sail was almost as 
black as the hull, and had been patched and 
darned in a hundred places. The skipper and 
crew of this unsightly old craft was Leopold 
Bennington, the only son of the landlord of 
the Cliff House, though he had three daugh- 
ters. 

Leopold carried the anchor of his boat far 
up on the rocks above the beach, and thrust 
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one of the arms down into a crevice, where 
it would hold the boat. Taking from the dingy 
boat a basket which was heavy enough to give 
a considerable curve to his spine as he car 
ried it,-he climbed up the rocks to the street 
which extended along the shore of the river 
for half a mile. On the opposite side of it 
was the Cliff House. His father stood on 
the piazza of the house as the young man 
crossed the street. 

‘* Well, Leopold, what luck had you to- 
day?” asked Mr. Bennington, as his son ap- 
proached. 

‘‘ First rate, father,” replied the young man, 
as his bronzed face lighted up with enthusi- 
asm. 

‘¢ What did you get?” asked the landlord. 

‘* Mackerel.” 

*¢ Mackerel! ” exclaimed mine host, his face 
in turn lighting up with pleasure. 

‘Lots of them, father.” 

‘* We have hardly seen a mackerel this year 
yet. I never knew them to be so scarce since 
I have been on this coast.” 

‘*There hasn’t been any caught before these 
for a month, and then only a few tinkers,” 
added Leopold, as he removed the wet rock- 
weed with which he had covered the fish to 
protect them from thesun. ‘* They are hand- 
some ones, too.” 

‘* So they are — number ones, every one of 
them, and some extra,” said the landlord, as 
he raised the fish with his hand so that he 
could see them. 

‘*-They were the handsomest lot of mackerel 
I ever saw,” continued the young fisherman, 
his face glowing with satisfaction. ‘I brought 
up three dozen for you, and sold the rest. I 
made a good haul to-day.” 

‘* Three dozen will be all we can use in the 
house, as big as those are. Two dozen would 
have been enough; we don’t have many 
people here now. But where did you get 
them?” 

‘* Just off High Rock, where the Waldo was 
wrecked. I fished within a cable’s length of 
the Ledges. I don’t know but the sugar and 
molasses from the brig drew the mackerel 
around her,” laughed Leopold, as he took an 
old black wallet from his pocket. 

‘* Were there any other boats near you?” 
asked the prudent landlord. 

‘* Not another one; folks are tired of trying 
for mackerel, and have given it up. I didn’t 
expect to find any, but I happened to have my 
jigs in the boat; and for an hour I worked 
three of them as lively as any fellow ever did, 
I can tell you.” 
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and passenger had no time to save them- 
selves, if there had been any means of doing 
so, and they went dowh with the wreck. 
After a hard struggle for life. they perished. 

Harvey Barth, the sick man, was the only | 
one of the dozen persons on board of the 
Waldo who was left alive in half an hour | 
after the hurricane burst upon her; and she 
was not the only vessel that foundered or was 
dashed upon the rocks in that terrific storm, 
nor the only one from whose crew only a 
single life was spared. The tempest and the 
lightaing had done their work; and when it 
was done, the dark clouds rolled away, the 
lightning glared no more. the winds subsided, 
and the sea was calm again. Later in the 
night, the wind came cold and fresh from the 
north-west. and swept away from the narrow 
beach the wounded body of Burns, and nearly 
every vestige of the wreck. The rising sun | 
of the 1.ext movaing revealed hardly « trace 
of the terrible disaster. 

Harvey Barth alone was spared, and he 
rested on the fat rock in the ravine till his 
wasted breath and meagre strength were re- 
gained. Then he continued his weary ascent 
till he reached the summit of the cliffs, where 
he saw the boat made fast to the wreck, and 
the mate and passenger clinging to the fore- 
stay. In the next glare of the lightning, with 
a thrili of horror, he saw the hulk topple 
over and disappear in the mad waves. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘“* HARVEY BARTH, HIS DIARY.” 


Harvey Bartu stood on the high cliff and 
wept; not in a poetical sense, but cried like a 
little child, and the hot tears burned on his 


cold, thin, pale cheeks. Captain ’Siah had 
always used him well; the rough mate had 
been kind to him; and the seamen, most of 
whom, like himself, were farmers’ sons, had 
been friendly during the three months they, 
were together. Even the passenger often 
seated himself in the galley to talk with him, 
as he smoked his pipe. Now they were all 
gone. So far as Harvey knew, every one of 
them, from the captain to the humblest sea- 
man, had perished, either by the bolt from 
the clouds or in the mad waters. It was bare- 
ly possible that the mate or the passenger had 
escaped from the wreck on which they had 
taken refuge, as they had the whale-boat with 
them. 

Harvey Barth, who had often told his ship- 
mates that he had not much longer to live, 





was the only one saved from the whole ship’s 
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company. It seemed to him very strange 
that he should be spared while so many strong- 
er men had been suddenly swept away. He 
dared not believe that any one elee had been 
saved, and he could not but regard himself as 
a monument of the mercy, as well as of the 
mysterious ways, of Providence. He thanked 
God from the depths of his heart that he was 
saved, and he was almost willing to believe 
that he might yet excape the fate to which his 
malady had doomed him. 

The hurricane subsided almost as suddeniy 
as it had commenced; the sea abated ite vie- 
lence, and the booming thender was beard 
only in the distance. The black clouds rolled 
away from the westward, and the stars epar- 
kled in the blee shy. The steward was wet to 
the skin, and he shivered with cold. Where 
he was he had not the least idea. On the die- 
tant shore he could sce the light-houses, but 
what points of land they marked he did not 
know. He was on the solid land, and that 
was the sum total of his information. He 
was well nigh worn out by the exertions and 
the excitement of the evening, but, turning 
his back to the treacherous ocean which had 
swallowed up all his friends, he walked as 
rapidly as his strength would admit, in order 
to warm himself by the exercise. From the 
cliffs the land sloped upward, but he soon 
reached the top of the hill, on which he paused 
to take an observation. From the point where 
he stood there was a much sharper descent 
before him than on the side by which he had 
come up. At the foot of the hill he saw two 
lights, then a sheet of water, and beyond a 
multitude of lights, indicating a considerable 
village. 

The nearest light appeared not to be over 
half a mile distant, and the pale moon came 
out from behind the piles of black clouds to 
guide his steps. The cold north-west wind 
had begun to blow, and it chilled the wanderer 
to his very bones. He quickened his steps 
down the declivity, and soon reached a rude, 
one-story dwelling, at the door of which he 
knocked. He saw the light in the house, but 
no one answered his summons, and he re- 
peated it more vigorously than before. Then 
a window was cautiously thrown open a few 
inches. 

‘¢ Who’s there?” asked a woman. 

‘*A stranger,” replied Harvey, shivering 
with cold, so that he could hardly utter the 
words. ; 

‘¢My husband’s over to the village, and I 
can’t let no strangers in at this time of night,” 


' added the woman. 
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‘**T’ve been cast away on the coast, and I’m 
really suffering,” drawled the steward, in bro- 
ken sentences. 


“Caet away!” ceclalmed the will 


f us 
man who was over at the village, as she 
dropped the sash. 

The terrible storm which had jest epent its 
fury upon sea and lend was encuegh te coe 
vince ber thet men might have beee eh 
wrecked. and thie wae mot the Gret time thet 
those treacherous ledges of Migh Rech. a 
the <8 wee called, bed shatters’ « goed 
veeee The women hastened to the done 
and threw «( wide open. The pele chivertng 
form of Harwey Barth, the overcoat he wore 
“0 ¢riepieg eth @eter, Gee eeeegh & 
eatiefy her that the vieiter hed so evil inten- 
thom 

“ Come in,” said che; and when the steward 
saw the comfortable room in the house, he re- 
quired no second invitation. “ Why, you are 
shivering with cold!” 

“ Yes, marm; I'm not very well, and getting 
wet don't agree with me,” replied Harvey, his 
teeth still chattering. 

The room to which he was shown was the 
parlor, sitting-room, and kitchen of the cot- 
tage. On the hearth was a large cooking- 
stove, in which the woman immediately lighted 
a fire. She piled on the dry wood till the stove 
was full, and in a few moments the room was 
as hot as the oven of the stove. 

“It's no use,” said the housekeeper, who 
had seated herself to rock the ‘cradle; ‘* you 
are wet through to your skin; and you can’t 
get warm till you put on dry clothes.” 

She went to a closet and took out her hus- 
band’s Sunday clothes, a woollen undershirt, 
and a pair of thick socks. Harvey thought 
of Paradise when he saw them, for he was so 
chilled that to be warm again seemed to him 
the climax of earthly joy. The woman laid 
them on the bed in an adjoining chamber, and 
then begged him to put them on. He needed 
no urging, and soon his trembling limbs were 
encased in the warm, dry clothes. The coat 
and pants were much too short for him, but 
otherwise they fitted very well. When he 
came out of the chamber, with his wet clothes 
in his hands, he found a cup of hot tea on the 
table waiting for him. 

** Now drink this,” said his kind host. ‘It 
will help to warm you up; and I will put your 
things where they will dry.” 

Harvey drank the tea, and the effect was ex- 
cellent. A short time before the stove restored 
the warmth to his body, and he began to feel 
quite comfortable. 
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‘*T feel good now,” said he, with a sickly 
smile. ‘I'm really a new man.” 

** Now I wish you would tell me shout the 
wreck,” added ihe Woman, as she rocked the 
cradle till it was « heavy een for the baby, 
whech threatened it with chipereck. 

~ Certaieiy;: TU et pee of cheat &.” co 
planed Harvey 

Me started be ctery ot Ghee Wert fede 
lehamde Set eR Ns toe! omd hee Rerbeng 
cough be ~ ote cow pengewee Me Bed aut 
coated the ose ( Me me hee the @omee + 
becteed erreed OF emeree be @ae octee 
eebed te Be 6 etren ger eo commiertatéy = 
staled: - sh aee bot ehen be ole cep ened 
whe the ete | wee he be ome 60 hoepitabie 
and fread.» s: hs wte hed been 

“ This ls my beebend, Joke Carter,” cold 
the woman. a» the man of the howse seated 
himmeeif at the stove. 

“My mame ic Harvey Barth.” added the 

shipwrecked. “1 was cook and steward of 
the brig Waldo; but she is gone to pieces 
now.” 
“Sho! you don't say so!” exclaimed John 
Carter. “Why, I made a voyage to Savan- 
nah myself in the Waldo, before I was mar- 
ried!” 

** You will never make anotherinher. She 
broke into two pieces, which rolled over and 
went to the bottom,” added Harvey. 

** You don’t say so! Was Captain Barn- 
wood in her?” 

“Yes, he was. Cap'n ’Siah, as we all called 
him —” 

** So did we,” interposed John Carter, with 
a smile. 

‘*Cap’n ’Siah was as nice a man as ever trod 
a quarter-deck.” 

** So he was.” 

‘** He’s gone now,” sighed Harvey. 

** Was he lost?” 

‘* Yes, sir; he was knocked stiff by the light- 
ning, with half a dozen others.” 

‘*Sho! Was the brig struck by lightning?” 

‘*She was. It came down the mainmast 
and knocked the wheel into a thousand pieces. 
When the steering-gear gave out, we couldn’t ° 
do anything more. I’m the,only one of twelve 
men and a passenger that was saved.” 

Harvey Barth commenced his story anew, 
when the astonishment of John Carter had 
abated a little, and gave all the particulars 
of the voyage and the wreck, and all the de- 
tails of his personal history since he kept 
school in ‘‘ York State.” It was midnight 
when he had finished, and the details were 
discussed for an hour afterwards. Mrs. Car- 
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14 
ter had brought on more hot tea, with pie and 
cheese, and other eatables, which the steward 
had consumed in large quantities, for one of 
the features of his malady was a ravenous ap- 
petite. John Carter, who had been detained 
at the village by the violence of the storm, 
was as hospitable as any one could be, and 
Harvey slept that night in the best bed in the 
house. 

After breakfast the next morning he brought 
out the oil-cloth which contained his diary. 
He had carefully concealed it when he changed 
his clothes, and he was now anxious to know 
whether it had escaped serious injury in the 
storm. He unfolded the oil-cloth before John 
Carter and his wife. To his great satisfaction, 
he found it unharmed by the floods of water 
which had drenched him. The water-proof 
covering had secured it even from any damp- 
ness. 

Harvey opened the book at a certain place, 
and exhibited between the leaves a thin pile 
of bank notes—the whole of his worldly 
wealth, for, as the Waldo was a total loss, the 
wages that were due him on account of the 
voyage were gone forever. But there was 
fifty-two dollars between the leaves of the 
diary. He had come from home with a good 
stock of clothing, and had saved nearly all he 
had earned, including his advance for the 
West India voyage. At Havana Mr. Carboy 
had the misfortune to lose his watch over- 
board, and, as he needed one, Harvey had sold 
him his —a very good silver one — for twen- 
ty-five dollars. 

‘* Now, Mr. Carter, I want to pay you for 
what I’ve had,” drawled Harvey, as he opened 
the diary, and exposed his worldly wealth. 

‘“*Pay me!” exclaimed John Carter, with 
something like horror in his tones and ex- 
pression; ‘‘take any money from a brother 
sailor who has been wrecked! I don’t know 
where you got such a bad opinion of me, but 
I would starve to death, and then be hung and 
froze to death, before I’d take a cent from 
you ! ” 

‘*T am willing to pay for what I’ve had, and 
I shall be Yery much obliged to you besides,” 
added Harvey. 

‘*Notared. Putup your money. I don’t 
feel right to have you offer it, even,” said the 
host, turning away his head. 

**T’ve always paid my way so far; but I 
don’t know how much longer I shall be able to 

do so. I’m very thankful to you and Mrs. 
Carter for what you’ve done, and I shall write 
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*“* You are welcome to all we’ve done; and 
we only wish it had been more,” replied Mrs. 
Carter. 

“J don’t think I shall go to sea any more,” 
added Harvey, gloomily. ‘I have friends in 
York State, and I have money enough to get 
back there. That’s all I want now. If you 
will tell me howI can get to New York, I'll 
be moving on now. I haven’t got long to stay 
in this world, and I mean to spend the rest of 
my days where I was born and brought up.” 
‘* A steamer comes over to the village about 
three times a week, and she will be over to- 
day or to-morrow. I will row you over if you 
say so; but I shall be glad to take care of you 
as long as you will stay here.” 

‘I’m much obliged to you; but I think I 
had better go over this forenoon.” 

Half an hour later the steward shook hands 
with Mrs. Carter and bade her adieu. John 
pulled him across the river, as it was called, 
— though it was more properly a narrow bay, 
into which a small stream flowed from the 
high lands farther inland. The village was 
called Rockhaven, and was a place of consid- 
erable importance. It had two thousand tons 
of fishing vessels; but the granite quarries in 
the vicinity were the principal sources of 
wealth to the place. Latterly Rockhaven, 
which was beautifully situated on high land 
overlooking the waters of the lower bay, had 
begun to be a place of resort for summer vis- 
itors. 

The western extremity of the village ex- 
tended nearly to the high cliffs on the sea- 
shore, andthe situation was very romantic and 
picturesque. The fishing was the best in the 
bay, and the rocks were very attractive to peo- 
ple from the city. The harbor had deep wa- 
ter at any time of tide. For a summer resi- 
dence, the only disadvantage was the want of 
suitable hotels or boarding-houses. Of the 
former there were two, of the most homely 
and primitive character, and not many of the 
inhabitants who had houses suitable for city 
people were willing to take boarders. 

John Carter pulled his passenger across the 
harbor, and walked with him to the Cliff 
House, near the headlong steeps which bound- 
ed the village on the west. He introduced him 
to Peter Bennington, the landlord, and told 
his story for him. 

‘*T am sorry for you,” said Mr. Bennington 

‘**O, I’ve got money enough to pay my bill,’ 
interposed Harvey Barth, who had ‘a suffi 
ciency of honest pride, and asked nothing for 
charity’s sake. 





it all down in my diary as soon as I get a 
chance.” 





The landlord showed him to a room, afte: 
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he had shaken hands with and bidden adieu 
to John Carter. It was not the best room in 
the house, but it was neat and comfortable. 
Harvey inquired about the steamer to Rock- 
land, and was told that she would probably 
come the next day, and return in the after- 
noon. The steward made himself comforta- 
ble, and ate a hearty dinner when it was ready. 
In the afternoon he borrowed a pen and ink, 
and began to write out a full account of the 
wreck of the Waldo. He wrote a large, round 
hand, which was enough to convince any one 
who saw it that he was or had been a school- 
master. He worked his pen slowly and care- 
fully, but he entered so minutely into the de- 
tails of the disaster that he had not half fin- 
ished the narrative when the supper bell 
rang. 

Harvey did not resume the task again that 
day; he was too weary todoso. That night 
he was ill and feverish, andin the morning 
had an attack of bleeding at the lungs. The 
landlord sent for the doctor, but the patient 
was not able to leave in the steamer, which 
went in the afternoon. The landlord’s wife 
- nursed him carefully and kindly, and ina 
week he began to improve. He had no further 
attack of bleeding, and he began to‘hope that 
he should live to get home. As soon as he 
was able to sit up in the bed, he resumed the 
writing up of the diary. But we must leave 
him in his chamber thus occupied, to intro- 
duce the most important character of our 
story. 

He was a rather tall and quite stout young 
fellow of sixteen. He was dressed in homely 
attire, what there was of it, for he wore no 
coat, and his shirt sleeves were rolled up above 
his elbows, in order, apparently, to give his 
arms more freedom. He was as tawny as the 
sailors of the Waldo had been, tanned by the 
hot suns of the West Indies. He had just 
come down the river from the principal wharf, 
at the head of which was the fish market—a 
very important institution, where the product 
of the sea formed a considerable portion of 
the food of the people. The boat in which 
he sailed was an old, black, dingy affair, which 
needed to be baled out more than once a day 
to keep her afloat. The sail was almost as 
black as the hull, and had been patched and 
darned in a hundred places. The skipper and 
crew of this unsightly old craft was Leopold 
Bennington, the only son of the landlord of 
the Cliff House, though he had three daugh- 
ters. 

Leopold carried the anchor of his boat far 
up on the rocks above the beach, and thrust 
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one of the arms down into a crevice, where 
it would hold the boat. Taking from the dingy 
boat a basket which was heavy enough to give 
a considerable curve to his spine as he car 
ried it,-he climbed up the rocks to the street 
which extended along the shore of the river 
for half a mile. On the opposite side of it 
was the Cliff House. His father stood on 
the piazza of the house as the young man 
crossed the street. . 

‘¢ Well, Leopold, what luck had you to- 
day?” asked Mr. Bennington, as his son ap- 
proached. 

‘‘ First rate, father,” replied the young man, 
as his bronzed face lighted up with enthusi- 
asm. 

‘¢ What did you get?” asked the landlord. 

** Mackerel.” 

*¢ Mackerel! ” exclaimed mine host, his face 
in turn lighting up with pleasure. 

‘‘ Lots of them, father.” 

‘* We have hardly seen a mackerel this year 
yet. I never knew them to be so scarce since 


I have been on this coast.” 

‘¢There hasn’t been any caught before these 
for a month, and then only a few tinkers,” 
added Leopold, as he removed the wet rock- 
weed with which he had covered the fish to 
‘* They are hand- 


protect them from the sun. 
some ones, too.” 

‘¢ So they are — number ones, every one of 
them, and some extra,” said the landlord, as 
he raised the fish with his hand so that he 
could see them. 

‘¢ They were the handsomest lot of mackerel 
I ever saw,” continued the young fisherman, 
his face glowing with satisfaction. ‘I brought 
up three dozen for you, and sold the rest. I 
made a good haul to-day.” 

‘* Three dozen will be all we can use in the 
house, as big as those are. Two dozen would 
have been enough; we don’t have many 
people here now. But where did you get 
them?” 

‘¢ Just off High Rock, where the Waldo was 
wrecked. I fished within a cable’s length of 
the Ledges. I don’t know but the sugar and 
molasses from the brig drew the mackerel 
around her,” laughed Leopold, as he took an 
old black wallet from his pocket. 

‘* Were there any other boats near you?” 
asked the prudent landlord. 

‘* Not another one; folks are tired of trying 
for mackerel, and have given it up. I didn’t 
expect to find any, but I happened to have my 
jigs in the boat; and for an hour I worked 
three of them as lively as any fellow ever did, 
I can tell you.” 
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‘‘ Did they ask you at the fish market where 
you got them?” 

‘* They did; but i didn’t tell them,” laughed 
the young man. ‘The mackerel fetched a 
good price. I counted off three hundred and 
twenty-four at ten cents apiece, and wouldn't 
take any less. They are scarce, and I saw 
them selling the fish at twenty cents apiece; 
so they will make as much as I do. Here is 
the money — thirty-two dollars and forty 
cents.” 

‘* Keep it yourself, my boy. You shall have 
all you make, as long as you don’t spend it 
for candy and nonsense. Now go up and see 
the sick man. He may want something, and 
all the folks have been busy this afternoon.” 

The landlord took the basket of fish and put 
them on the ice, while Leopold went up to 
Harvey Barth’s chamber. The sick man did 
not want anything. He was sitting up in the 
bed, with his diary and a pen in his hands, 
while the inkstand stood on the little table 
with the medicine bottles. 

‘* There,” said Harvey to Leopold, who had 
been a frequent attendant during his sickness, 
‘*T have just finished writing up to this date; 
and it contains the whole story of the wreck 
of the Waldo, and all that happened on board 
of her during the voyage.” 

‘* What is it? what are you writing, Mr. 
Barth?” asked the young man. 

Harvey opened the book at the blank leaf 
in the beginning, and turned it towards his 
visitor. 

‘«* Harvey Barth. His diary,’ Leopold read. 
‘IT see; you keep a diary.” 

‘Ido. I-wouldn’t take a hundred dollars 
for that book, poor as I am,” added Harvey, 
as he closed the volume and laid the pen on 
the table. 

‘* Shall I put it away for you?” asked Leo- 
pold. 

‘*No; thank you; I’ll take care of it my- 
self,” he replied, as he proceeded to fold the 
book in its oil-cloth cover. 

When Leopold had left the room, Harvey 
Barth enclosed the book in an old newspaper, 
and, getting out of bed, thrust the package up 
the flue of the little fireplace in ‘the room, 
placing it on some projecting shelf or jamb 
which he had discovered there. He was very 
careful of the book, and seemed to be afraid 
some one might open it while he was asleep. 
Doubtless the diary contained secrets he was 
not willing others should discover; and cer- 
tainly no one would think of looking in the 
flue of the fireplace for it. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WAITING. 
BY Cc. & S. 
(wiTH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


TAND on the slaty ridge, the fern about 
your knees, 

Everything so silent that you hear the grow- 
ing trees, 

Your weapon in your hands, and your teeth 
set tightly close. 

Listen! for the faintest footfall on the dull, 
gray moss; 

Hist! was that a deer-step? Nay, only a fall- 
ing bough; 

But it nerves the weary arm, it pales the 
sweaty brow. 

The rifle forward thrown, with a flaming eye 
behind, 

And the muscles tenser with the sudden flash 
of mind; 

Lean under the gnarled oak, and glance 
through clustering thorn, 

Dream of a dark dun rush, the blast of a 
bugle horn, 

Dream of the happy life of Sherwood or fair 
Ardennes, 

Dream of an eager chase up the slopes of 
Scottish glens; 

Then smiling, whisper, ‘‘ Nothing,” yet stand, 
with bated breath, 

Waiting the single sight that shall send the 
bolt of death. 

CENTREVILLE, CALIFORNIA. 


. 
——— 


—— Ar the sumptuous banquets of wealthy 
Romans in the days of the empire, carving 
ranked almost as one of the fine arts; indeed 
such attention was given to carving that 
schools were established in which pupils were 


taught by a master of the art. One famous 
teacher, Trypherus by name, had all kinds 
of provisions for a feast made of wood, on 
which his scholars operated under his in- 
structions. 


— A JAPANESE lady would appear to an 
American like a caricature of some of our 
fashionable ladies; but she is only dressing 
as her people have dressed for centuries. Even 
her walk would seem like a ridiculous copy 
of some of our brainless votaries of fashion. 
Her hair is drawn up high in an elaborate 
toilet; she wears a kind of sash called “‘ Obi,” 
which is made to look like a camel’s hump, 
behind. * 
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THE LILY AND THE CROSS. 


THE LILY AND THE OROSS. 
A TALE OF ACADIA. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. . 


CHAPTER I. 
A VOICE OUT OF THE DEEP. 


NCE upon a time there was a schooner 
belonging to Boston which was regis- 
tered under the somewhat singular name of 
the ‘‘Rey. Amos Adams.” This was her for- 
mal title, used on state occasions, and was 
no doubt quite as appropriate as the more 
pretentious one of the ‘‘Duke of Marlbor- 
ough,” or the ‘‘Lord Warden.” As a gen- 
eral thing, however, people designated her in 
a less formal manner, using the simpler and 
shorter title of the ‘‘Parson.” Her owner 
and commander was a tall, lean, sinewy 
young man, whose Sunday-go-to-meeting- 
name was Zion Awake Cox, but who was 
usually referred to by an ingenious combina- 
tion of the initials of these three names, and 
thus became Zac, and occasionally Zachariah. 
This was the schooner which, on a fine May 
morning, might have been seen ‘ bounding 
over the billows ” on her way to the North Pole. 
About her motion on the present occasion, 
it must be confessed there was not much 
bounding, nor much billow. Nor, again, 
would it have been easy for any one to see 
her, even if he had been brought close to her; 
for the simple reason that the ‘‘ Parson,” as 
she went on her way, carrying Zac and his 
fortunes, had become involved in a fog bank, 
in the midst of which she now lay, with little 
or no wind to help her out of it. 

Zac was not alone on board, nor had the 
present voyage been undertaken on his own 
account, or of his own motion. There were 
two passengers, one of whom had engaged 
the schooner for his own purposes. This one 
was a young fellow who called himself Claude 
Motier, of Randolph. His name, as well as 
his face, had a foreign character; yet he 
spoke English with the accent of an English- 
man, and had been brought up in Massachu- 
setts, near Boston, where he and Zac had 
seen very much of one another, on sea and 
on shore. The other passenger was a Roman 
Catholic priest, whose look and accent pro- 
claimed him to be a Frenchman. He seemed 
about fifty years of age, and his bronzed face, 
grizzled hair, and deeply-wrinkled brow, all 
showed the man of action rather than the re- 
cluse. Between these two passengers there 
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was the widest possible difference. The one 
was almost a boy, the other a world-worn old 
man; the one full of life and vivacity, the 
other sombre and abstracted; yet between 
the two there was, however, a mysterious re- 
semblance, which possibly may have been 
something more than that air of France which 
they both had. 

Whatever it may have been, they had been 
strangers to one another until the past few 
days, for Claude Motier had not seen the priest 
until after he had chartered the schooner for 
a voyage to Louisbourg. The priest had then 
come, asking for a passage to that port. He 
gave his name as the Abbé Michel, and ad- 
dressed Claude in such bad English that the 
young man answered in French of the best 
sort, whereat the good priest seemed much de- 
lighted, and the two afterwards conversed 
with one another altogether in that language. 

Besides these three, there were the ship’s 
company, dispersed about the vessel. This 
company was not very extensive, not num- 
bering over three, in addition to Zac. These 
three all differed in age, in race, and in char- 
acter. The aged colored man, who was at that 
moment washing out some tins at the bows, 
came aboard as cook, with the understanding 
that he was to be man of all work. He was 
a slave of Zac’s, but, like many domestic 
slaves in those days, he seemed to regard 
himself as part of his master’s family, —in 
fact, a sort of respected relative. He rejoiced 
in the name of Jericho, which was often 
shortened to Jerry, though the aged African 
considered the shorter name as a species of 
familiarity which was only to be tolerated on 
the part of his master. The second of the 
ship’s company was a short, athletic, rosy- 
cheeked, bright-eyed, round-faced lad, who 
was always singing and dancing except when 
he was whistling. His name was Terry, and 
his country Ireland. In addition to Jerry and 
Terry, there was a third. He was a short, 
dull, and somewhat doleful looking boy of 
about twelve, who had a crushed expression,’ 
and seemed to take gloomy views of life. The’ 
only name by which he was known to himself 
and others was Biler; but whether that was a 
Christian name, or a surname, or a _ nick- 
name, cannot be said. Biler’s chief trouble 
in life was an inordinate and insatiable appe- 
tite. Nothing came amiss, and nothing was 
ever refused. Zac had picked the boy up 
three years before, and since that time he had 
never known him to be satisfied. At the pres- 
ent moment, Terry was standing at the tiller, 
while Biler was at the mast-head, to which he 
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had climbed to get rid of the disappointments 
of the world below, in a more elevated sphere, 
and from his lofty perch he was gazing witha 
hungry eye forth into space, and from time to 
time pulling bits of dried codfish from his pock- 
et, and thrusting them into his mouth. 

‘‘ Hy dah!” suddenly shouted the aged Jer- 
icho, looking up. ‘You da, Biler? You jis 
come down heah an’ help me fotch along dese 
yar tings. Ef you ain’t got notin’ to do, Ise 
precious soon find you lots ob tings. Hurry 
down, da; make haste; relse I’ll pitch some 
hot water up at you. I can’t be boddered wid 
dese yer pots an’ pans any longer, cos Ise got 
de dinna to meditate ’bout.” 

With these words Jericho stood up, regard- 
ing Biler with an appearance of grave dignity, 
which would have overawed even a less sol- 
emn lad than this. Biler did not refuse obe- 
dience, but thrusting a few fragments of dried 
codfish into his mouth, heaved a sigh, gave 
another dejected look at surrounding space, 
and then slowly and mournfully descended to 
the lower world. 

The priest was seated on a water-cask, read- 
ing his Breviary, while Zac stood not far off, 
looking thoughtfully over the vessel’s side. 
Terry was at the tiller, not because there was 
any steering to be done, but because he 
thought it would be as well for every one to be 
at his post in the event of a change of wind. 
He had whistled ‘‘ St. Patrick’s Day in the 
Morning,” and was about beginning another 
interminable strain of the same kind. Claude 
was lounging about, and gradually drew near- 
er to the meditative Zac, whom he accosted. 

‘“* Well, we don’t appear to be making much 
progress — do we?” said he. 

Zac slowly shook his head. 

‘©No,” said he; ‘I must say, I don’t like 
this here one mite. ’Tain’t quite right. 
Scems kin’ o’ onlucky.” 

‘Unlucky? How?” 

‘“‘Wal, fust and foremost, ef it hadn’t been 
you, you’d never a’ got me to pint the Par- 
son’s nose for that French hole, Louisbourg.” 

‘*Why not?” asked Claude, in some sur- 
prise; ‘*you don’t suppose that there’s any 
danger—do you?” 

‘*Wal, it’s a risky business — no doubt o’ 
that thar. You see, my ’pinion is this, that 
Moosoo's my nat’ral born enemy, an’ so I don’t 
like to put myself into his power.” 

**O, there’s no danger,” said Claude, cheer- 
ily. ‘* There’s peace now, you know—as yet.” 

Zac shook his head. 

**No,” said he, ‘* that ain’t so. 
never real peace out here. 


There ain’t 
There’s on’y a kin’ 
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o’ partial peace in the old country. Out here, 
we fight, an’ we’ve got to go on fightin’, till 
one or the other goes down. An’ as to peace, 
*tain’t goin’ to last long, even in the old coun- 
try, ’cordin’ to all accounts. There’s fightin’ 
already off in Germany, or somewhars, they 
say.” 

‘But you know,” said Claude, ‘‘ you thought 
you could manage this forme somehow. You. 
said you could put me ashore somewhere 
without trusting yourself in Louisbourg har- 
bor—some bay or other, — wasn't it? ~I for- 
get what the name is. There’s no trouble 
about that now — is there?” 

‘Wal, not more’n thar was afore,” said 
Zac, slowly; ‘‘on’y it seems more resky to me 
here, jest now, settin’ here this way, inactive 
like; p’aps it’s the fog that’s had a kin’ o’ de- 
pressin’ effect on my sperrits; it’s often so. 
Or mebbe it’s the effect of the continooal hear- 
in’ of that darned frog-eatin’ French lingo 
that you go on a jabberin’ with the priest thar. 
I never could abide it, nor my fathers afore 
me; an’ how ever you— you, a good Protes- 
tant, an’ a Massachusetts boy, an’ a loyal sub- 
ject of his most gracious majesty, King 
George, can go on that way, jabberin’ all day 
long with that thar priest in that darned out- 
landish lingo, — wal, it beats me, — it doos 
clar.” 

At this, Claude burst into a merry laugh. 

‘* Well, by George,” he cried, ‘‘ if this ain’t 
the greatest case of patriotic prejudice! 
What’s the matter with the French language? 
It’s better than English to talk with. Besides, 
even if it weren’t, the French can’t help their 
language. If it were yours, you’d like it, you 
know. And then I hope you’re not begin- 
ning to take a prejudice against the good Pére 
Michel. He’s as fine a fellow as ever lived, by 
George!” _ 

**O, mind you, now, I wan’t intendin’ to say 
anythin’ agin him,” said Zac. “I like him, 
an’ can’t help it, he’s so gentle, an’ meek, an’ 
has sech a look out of his eyes. Blamed if I 
don’t sometimes feel jest as though he’s my 
father. O, no, I ain’t got anythin’ agin him. 
Far from it. But it’s the idee. For here, you 
see —this is the way it is; here aboard the 
Parson I see a Roman Catholic priest; I hear 
two people jabber French all day long. It 
makes me feel jest for all the world as though 
I'd got somehow into the hands of the Philis- 
tines. It seems like bein’ a captive. It kin’ 
o’ seems a sort o’ bad lookout; a kin’ o’ sort o’ 
sign, you know, of what’s a goin’ to happen 
afore I get back agin.” 

At this, which was spoken with much ear- 
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nestness, and with a very solemn face, Claude 
gave another laugh. 

“*O, that’s all nonsense,” said he, gayly. 
‘““Why, you don’t really think, now, that 
you’re going to get into trouble through me — 
do you? And then as to Pére Michel, why, I 
feel as nfuch confidence in him as I do in my- 
self. So come, don’t get into this low state 
of mind, but pluck up your spirits. Never 
mind the fog, or the French language. They 
oughtn’t to have such an effect on a fellow of 
your size and general build. You'll put us 
ashore at that bay you spoke of, and then go 
home all right. That’s the way of it. As to 
the land, you can’t have any danger from that 
quarter; and as to the sea, why, you yourself 
said that the French cruiser was never built 
that could catch you.” 

‘* Wal,” said Zac, “that’s a fact, an’ no 
mistake. Give me any kind of wind, an’ 
thar ain’t a Moosoo afloat that can come any- 
whar nigh the Parson. Still, just now, in this 
here fog, — an’ in the calm, too, — if a Moo- 
soo was to come along, why, I railly don’t — 
quite — know — what —I could — railly do.” 

““The fog! O, in the fog you'll be all right 
enough, you know,” said Claude. 

‘*O, but that’s the very thing I don’t know,” 
said Zac. ‘That thar pint’s the very identical 


pint that I don’t feel at all clear about, an’ 
would like to have settled.” 


Claude said nothing for a few moments. 
He now began to notice in the face, the tone, 
and the manner of Zac something very differ- 
ent from usual, —a certain uneasiness, ap- 
proaching to anxiety, which seemed to be 
founded on something which he had not yet 
disclosed. 

“*What do you mean?” he asked, rather 
gravely, suddenly dropping his air of light 
banter. 

Zac drew a long breath. 

‘*Wal,” said he, ‘“‘this here fog makes it 
very easy for a Moosoo to haul up alongside 
all of a suddent, an’ ax you for your papers. 
An’ what’s more,” he continued, dropping his 
voice to a lower tone, and stooping, to bring 
his mouth nearer to Claude’s ear, ‘‘ what's 
more, I don’t know but what, at this very mo- 
ment, there’s a Moosoo, railly an’ truly a little 
mite nearer to us than-I altogether keer for ‘to 
hev him.” 

“What!” exclaimed Claude, with a start; 
‘“*do you really think so? What! near us, 
here in this fog?” 

‘“*Railly an’ truly,” said Zac, solemnly, “‘ that’s 
my identical meanin’— jest it, exactly; an’ 
*tain’t overly pleasant, no how. See here,” 
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and Zac dropped his voice to still lower tones, 
and drew still nearer to Claude, as he contin- 
ued, — ‘‘ see here, now; I'll tell you what hap- 
pened jest now. AsIwas a standin’ here, jest 
afore you come up, I thought I heerd voices 
out thar on the starboard quarter — voices —” 

** Voices!” said Claude. ‘*‘O, nonsense! 
Voices! How can there be voices out there? 
It must have been the water.” 

‘* Wal,” continued Zac, still speaking in a 
low tone, “that’s the very thing I thought 
when I fust:heerd ’em; I thought, too, it must 
be the water. But, if you jest take the trouble 
to examine, you'll find that thar ain’t enough 
motion in the water to make any soundat all. 
’Tain’t as if thar was a puffin’ of the wind an’ 
a dashin’ of the waves. Thar ain’t no wind 
an’ no waves, unfort’nat’ly; so it seems be- 
yond a doubt that it must either be actooal 
voices, or else somethin’ supernat'ral. An’ 
for my part I’d give somethin’ for the wind to 
rise jest a leetle mite, so’s I could step off out 
0’ this, an’ git out o’ hearin’, at least.” 

At this Claude was again silent for some 
time, thinking to himself whether the possi- 
bility of a French ship being near was to be 
wished or dreaded. Much was to be said on 
both sides. To himself it would, perhaps, be 
desirable, yet not so to Zac, although he tried 
to reassure the dejected skipper by telling 
him that if a French vessel should really be 
so near, it would be all the better, since his 
voyage would thereby be made all the shorter, 
for he himself could go aboard, and the 
Parson might return to Boston. But Zac re- 
fused to be so easily comforted. 

‘““No,” said he; ‘‘once I get into their 
clutches, they’ll never let me go; and as for 
the poor old Parson, why, they'll go an’ turn 
her into a Papist priest. And that,” he add- 
ed, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ would be too—al- 
mighty — bad!” 

Claude now found that Zac was in too de- 
spondent a mood to listen to what he called 
reason, and therefore he held his tongue. The 
idea that a French ship might be somewhere 
near, behind that wall of fog, had in it some- 
thing which to him was not unpleasant, since 
it afforded some variety to the monotony of 
his situation. He stood, therefore, in silence, 
with his face turned towards the direction in- 
dicated by Zac, and listened intently, while 
the skipper stood in silence by his side, listen- 
ing also. 

There was no wind whatever. The water 
was quite smooth, and the Parson rose and 
fell at the slow undulations of the long ocean 
rollers, while at every motion the spars creaked 
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and the sails flapped idly. All around there 
arose a gray wall of fog, deep, dense, and 
fixed, which shut them in on every side, while 
overhead the sky itself was concealed from 
view by the same dull-gray canopy. Behind 
that wall of fog anything might lie concealed; 
the whole French fleet might be there, without 
those on board the Parson being anything the 
wiser. This Claude felt, and as he thought 
of the possibility of this, he began to see that 
Zac’s anxiety was very well founded, and that 
if the Parson should be captured it would be 
no easy task to deliver her from the grasp of 
the captor. Still there came no further sounds, 
and Claude, after listening for a long*time 
without hearing anything, began, at length, 
to conclude that Zac had been deceived. 

‘* Don’t you think,” he asked, “‘ that it may, 
after all, have been the rustle of the sails or 
the creaking of the spars?” 

Zac shock his head. 

‘* No,” said he; ‘‘ I’ve heerd it twice; an’ I 
know very well all the sounds that sails an’ 
spars can make; an’ I don’t see as how I can 
be mistook. O, no; it was a human voice, 
an’ nothin’ else in natur. I wouldn’t mind it 
a mite if I could do anythin’. But to set here 
an’ jest git caught, like a rat in a trap, is what 
I call too — almighty — bad!” 

At this very instant, and while Zac was yet 
speaking, there came through the fog the 
sound of avoice. Claude heard it, and Zac 
also. The latter grasped the arm of his friend, 
and held his breath. It was a human voice. 
There was not the slightest doubt now of that. 
Words had been spoken, but they were unin- 
telligible. They listened still. There was si- 
lence for a few moments, and then the silence 
was broken once more. Words were again 
heard. They were French, and they heard 
them this time with perfect distinctness. They 
were these : — 

“* Put her head a little over this way.” 


CHAPTER II. 


A MEETING IN MID OCEAN. 


Put her head a little over this way! 

They were French words. To Claude, of 
course, they were perfectly intelligible, though 
not so to Zac, who did not understand any 
language but his mother Yankee. Judging 
by the distinctness and the loudness of the 
sound, the speaker could not be very far away. 
The voice seemed to come from the water 
astern. No sight, however, was visible, and 
the two, as they stared into the fog, saw noth- 
ing whatever. Nor did any of the others on 
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board seem to have heard the voice. The 
priest was stiJl intent on his Breviary. Terry 
was still whistling his abominable tune. Jer- 
icho was below with his pots and pans; and 
Biler, taking advantage of his absence, was 
seated on the taffrail devouring a raw turnip, 
which he chewed with a melancholy air. To 
none of these had the voice been audible, and 
therefore Claude and Zac alone were con- 
fronted with this mystery of the deep. But 
it was a mystery which they could not fath- 
om; for the fog was all around, hiding every- 
thing from view, and the more they peered 
into the gloom the less were they able to un- 
derstand it. 

Neither of them spoke for some time. Zac 
had not understood the words, but was more 
puzzled about the fact of a speaker being so 
near on the water, behind the fog, than he was 
about the meaning of the words which had 
been spoken. That seemed to be quite a 
secondary consideration. And it was not un- 
til he had exhausted his resources in trying to 
imagine what or where the one might be that 
he thought of asking about the other. 

‘¢What did it mean?” he asked at length. 

Claude told him. 

Zac said nothing for some time. 

‘¢T wonder whether they’ve seen us,” said 
he at length. ‘‘No—’tain’t possible. The 
fog’s too thick— and we’re as invisible to 
them as they are tous. Besides, these words 
show that they ain’t thinkin’ about any body 
but themselves. Well, all we’ve got to do is 
to keep as still as a mouse, an’ I’ll jest go an’ 
warn the boys.” 

With these words Zac moved softly away to 
warn his crew. First he went to Terry, and 
informed him that the whole fleet of France 
was around the Parson, and that their only 
chance of safety was to keep silent — a piece of 
information which effectually stopped Terry’s 
singing and whistling for some time; then he 
told Biler, in a friendly way, that if he spoke 
above a whisper or made any noise he’d pitch 
him overboard with an anchor tied to his 
neck. Then hewarned Jericho. As for Pére 
Michel, he felt that warning was unnecessary, ; 
for the priest was too absorbed in his book to 


‘be conscious of the external world. After this, 


he came back to Claude, who had been listen- 
ing ever since he left, but without hearing 
anything more. 

‘*We must have drifted nearer together,” 
said Zac. ‘* The voice was a good deal louder 
than when I fust heerd it.- My only hope is, 
that they’ll drift past us an’ we'll get further 
away from them. But I wonder what they 
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meant by bringin’ her head round. P’aps 
they’ve seen us, after all—an’ then, again, 
p’aps they haven't.” 

He said this in a whisper, and Claude an- 
swered in another whisper. 

‘“*It seems to me,” said Claude, ‘‘ that if 
they’d seen us they’d have said something 
more — or, atany rate, they’d have made more 
noise. But as it is they’ve been perfectly 
silent.” 

‘* Wal — I on’y hope we won’t hear anythin’ 
more of them.” 

For more than two hours silence was ob- 
served on board the Parson. Terry stopped 
all whistling, and occupied himself with 
scratching his bullet head. The priest sat 
motionless, reading his book. Jericho drew 
the unhappy Biler down below for safe keep- 
ing, and detained him there a melancholy 
prisoner. Claudeand Zac stood listening, but 
nothing more was heard. 

To Claude there seemed something weird 
and ghostly in this incident—a voice thus 
sounding suddenly forth out of nothingness, 
and then dying away. into the silence from 
which it had emerged — there was that in it 
which made him feel a sensation of involun- 
tary awe. And the longer the silence con- 
tinued the more did this incident surround 
itself with a certain supernatural element, 
until, at length, he began to fancy that his 
senses might have deceived him. Yet he 
knew that this had not been the case. Zac 
had heard the voice as well as he, and the 
words to him had been perfectly plain. Put 
her head a little over this way! Singular 
words, too, they seemed to be, as he turned 
them overin his mind. Under other circum- 
stances they might have been regarded. as 
perfectly commonplace, but now the surround- 
ings gave them the possibility of a varied in- 
terpretation. Who was the ‘‘her”? What 
was meant? Was it a ship, or a woman? 
What could the meaning be? Or again, might 
not this have been some supernatural voice 
speaking to them from the Unseen, and con- 
veying to them some sentence either of good 
or of evil omen, giving them some direction, 
perhaps, about the course of the schooner in 
which he was? 

Not that Claude was what is called a super- 
stitious man. From ordinary superstition he 
was, indeed, quite as free as any man of his 
age or epoch; nor was he even influenced by 
any of the common superstitious fancies then 
prevalent. But still there is a natural belief 
in the unseen which prevails among all men, 
and Claude’s fancy was busy, being stimulated 
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by this incident, so that, as he endeavored to 
account for it, he was as easily drawn towards 
a supernatural theory as to a natural one. 
Hundreds of miles from land, on the broad 
ocean, a voice had sounded from behind the 
impenetrable cloud, and it was scarcely to be 
wondered at that he considered it something ~ 
unearthly. 

Under other circumstances Zac might also 
have yielded to superstitious fancies; but as it 
was, his mind had been too completely filled 
with the one absorbing idea of the French 
fleet to find room for any otLer thought. It 
was not an unsubstantial ghost which Zac 
dreaded, but the too substantial form of some 
frigate looming through the fog, and firing a 
gun to bring him on board. Every additional 
moment of silence gave him a feeling of relief, 
for he felt that these moments, as they passed, 
drew him away farther from the danger that 
had been so near. 

At lengtn a new turn came to the current of 
affairs. A puff of wind suddenly filled the 
sails, and at its first breath Zac started up 
with a low chuckle. 

‘*T’d give ten guineas,” said he, ‘‘for one 
good hooray —I would, by George! But 
bein’ as it is, I’ll postpone that till I haul off 
a few miles from this.” 

‘Why, what’s the matter?” said Claude, 
rousing himself out of his abstraction. 

** Matter?” repeated Zac. ‘‘ Why, the wind’s 
hauled round to the nor’west, and the fog’s 
goin’ to lift, an’ the Parson's goin’ to show her 
heels.” 

With these words, Zac hurried to the tiller, 
which he took from the smiling Terry, and 
began to bring the vessel round to run het 
before the wind. 

‘* Don’t care a darn whar I go to jest now,” 
said he, ‘‘so’s I on’y put a mile or two be- 
tween us and the Frenchman. Arter that we 
can shape our course satisfactory.” 

And now the wind, which had thus turned, 
blew more steadily till it became a sustained 
breeze of sufficient strength to carry the 
schooner, with very satisfactory speed, out of 
the unpleasant proximity to the Frenchman. 
And as it blew, the clouds lessened, and the 
circle of fog which had surrounded them was 
every moment removed to a greater distance, 
while the view over the water grew wider and 
clearer. All this was inexpressibly delightful 
to Zac, who, as it were, with one bound passed 
from the depths of despondency up to joyous- 
ness and hope. 

- But suddenly a sight appeared which filled 
him with amazement, a sight which attracted 
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all his thoughts, and in an instant changed all 
his feelings and plans. It was a sight which 
had become revealed on the dispersion of the 
fog, showing itself to their wondering eyes 
out there upon the sea astern, in the place 
where they had been looking for that French 
cruiser, which Zac had feared. 

No French cruiser was it that they saw, no 
ship of war with hostile flag and hostile arms, 
no sight of fear; but a sight full of infinite 
pathos and sadness — a pitiable, a melancholy 
sight. It was about half a mile behind them, 
for that was about the distance which they had 
traversed since the wind had changed and 
the schooner’s direction had been altered. 

It seemed at first like a black spot on the 
water, such as a projecting rock or a floating 
spar; but as the fog faded away the object 
became more perceptible. Then they could 
see human figures, some of whom were erect, 
and others lying down. They were on what 
seemed to be a sort of raft, and the whole at- 
titude of the little group showed most plainly 
that they had suffered shipwreck, and were 
here now floating about helplessly, and at the 
mercy of the tide, far out at sea. Moreover, 
these had already seen the schooner, for they 
were waving their arms and gesticulating 
wildly. 

One glance was enough for both Zac and 
Claude, and then the exclamation which they 
gave drew there the attention of all the others. 
The priest looked up, and putting his book 
back in his pocket, walked towards them, 
while Terry gave one swift look, and then dis- 
appeared below. 

** Quick wid ye,” he called to Jericho; ‘‘ put 
on a couple of barls o’ taters to bile. There’s 
a shipwrecked raft afloat out there beyant, an’ 
they’re all dyin’ or dead av starvation, so they 
are.” 

*“*O, you jes go long wid yer nonsensical 
tomfoolery,” said Jericho. 

‘* Tomfoolery, is it? Go up, thin, an’ luk for 
yerself,” cried Terry, who bounded up on 
deck again, and began to prepare for action. 
At this, Jericho put on his nose an enormous 
pair of spectacles, and thus equipped climbed 
upon deck, followed closely by the melancholy 
Biler, who devoured a carrot as he went up. 

By this time Zac had brought the Parson’s 
head round once more, and steered for the 
raft, calling out to Terry to get the boat afloat. 
Terry and Jerry then went to work, assisted 
by Biler, and soon the boat was in the water. 

‘““Ef I hadn’t ben sich a darned donkey,” 
said Zac, in a tone of vexation, “I might 
have got at ’em before, an’ saved ’em all these 
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hours of extra starvation. Ef I'd only yelled 
back when I fust heerd the voice! Whoknows 
but that some of ’em hev died in the time 
that’s ben lost?” 

‘‘Can’t we run alongside without the boat?” 
asked Claude. 

‘* Wal, yes,” said Zac; ‘‘but then, you knew, 
we couldn’t stay alongside when we got thar, 
an’ so we've got to take ’em off with the boat 
the best way we can.” 

They were not long in retracing their way, 
and soon came near enough. Zac then gave 
up the tiller to Terry, telling him to keep as 
near as possible. He then got into the boat, 
and Claude followed, by Zac’s invitation, as 
well as his own urgent request. Each took 
an oar, and after a few strokes they were up 
to the raft. The raft was on a level with the 
water, and was barely able to sustain the 
weight of those who had found refuge on it. 
It seemed like the poop or round-house of 
some ship which had been beaten off by the 
fury of the waves, and had afterwards been 
resorted to by those who now clung to it. 

The occupants of the raft were, indeed, a 
melancholy group. They were seven in num- 
ber. Of these, two were common seamen; a 
third looked like a ship’s officer, and wore the 
uniform of a second lieutenant; the fourth 
was a gentleman, who seemed about forty years 
of age. These four were standing, and as the 
boat approached them they gave utterance to 
every possible cry of joy and of gratitude. But 
it was the other three occupants of the raft 
that most excited the attention of Claude and 
Zac. 

An old man was seated there, with thin, 
emaciated frame, and snow-white hair. He 
was holding in his arms a young girl, while 
beside her knelt another young girl, who 
seemed like the attendant of the first, and 
both the old man and the maid were most 
solicitous in their attentions. The object of 
these attentions was exquisitely beautiful. 
Her slender frame seemed to have been worn 
by long privation, and weakened by famine 
and exposure. Her face was pale and wan, 
but still showed the rounded outlines of youth. 
Her hair was all dishevelled, as though it had 
been long the sport of the rude tempest and 
the ocean billow, and hung in disordered 
masses over her head and shoulders. Her 
dress, though saturated with wet from the sea 
and the fog, was of rich material, aid showed 
her to belong to lofty rank; while the costume 
of the old man indicated the same high social 
position. The young lady was not senseless, 
but only weak, perhaps from sudden excite- 
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ment. As she reclined in the old man’s arms, 
her eyes were fixed upon the open boat; and 
Claude, as he turned to grasp the raft; caught 
her full gaze fixed upon him, with a glance 
from her large dark eyes that thrilled through 
him, full of unutterable gratitude. Her lips 
moved, not a word escaped, but tears more 
eloquent than words rolled slowly down. 

Such was the sight that greeted Claude as 
he stepped from the boat upon the raft. In 
an instant he was caught in the embraces of 
the men, who, frenzied with joy at the ap- 
proach of deliverance, flung themselves upon 
him. But Claude had no eyes for any one but 
the lovely young girl, whose gaze of speechless 
gratitude was never removed from him. 

‘* Messieurs,” said Claude, who knew them 
to be French, and addressed them in their 
own language, ‘‘ you shall all be saved; but 
all cannot go at once; we must save the weak- 
est first; and we will, therefore, take these 
now, and come back for you afterwards.” 

Saying this, he stooped down s0 as to raise 
the young lady in his arms, and carry her 
aboard. The old man held her up, uttering 
inarticulate murmurs, that sounded like bless- 
ings on their deliverer. Claude lifted the girl 
as though she had been a child, and stepped 
towards the boat. Zac was already on the 





raft, and held the boat, while Claude stepped 
aboard. The old man then tried to rise and 
follow, assisted by the maid, but after one or 
two efforts, sank back, incapable of keeping 
his feet. Upon this, Zac flung the rope to the 
French lieutenant, and walked over to the 
old man. Claude now had returned, having 
left the girl in the stern of the boat. 

‘“‘Look here,” said Zac, as he came up; 
“the old gentleman can’t walk. You'd best 
carry him aboard, and I'll carry the gal.” 

With these words Zac turned towards the 
maid; she looked up at him with a shy glance, 
and showed such a pretty face, such black 
eyes and smiling lips, that Zac for a moment 
hesitated, feeling quite paralyzed by an over- 
flow of bashfulness. But it was not a time to 
stand on ceremony, and so honest Zac, with- 
out more ado, seized the girl in his arms, 
and bore her to the boat, where he deposited 
her very carefully by the side of the other. 
Claude now followed, carrying the old man, 
whom he placed beside the young lady, so that 
he and the maid could support her as before. 
There was yet room for one more, and the 
gentleman still on the raft came forward at 
Claude’s invitation, and took his place in the 
bows. The rest waited on the raft. The 
boat then returned to the schooner, which now 
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had come very close. Here Claude lifted the 
lady high in the air, and Pére Michel took 
her from his arms. Claude then got on board 
the schooner, amd took her to the cabin, where 
he laid her on a couch. Zac then lifted up 
the maid, who was helped on board by Pére 
Michel, where Claude met her, and took her 
to the cabin. Zac then lifted up the old man, 
and Pére Michel stood ready to receive him also. 

And now a singular incident occurred. As 
Zac raised the old man, Pére Michel caught 
sight of his face and regarded it distinctly. 
The old man’s eyes were half closed, and he 
took no notice of anything; but there was 
something in that face which produced a pro- 
found impression on Pére Michel. He stood 
rigid, as though rooted to the spot, looking at 
the old man with a fixed stare. Then his 
arms sank down, his head also fell forward, 
and turning abruptly away, he walked forward 
to the bows. Upon this Jericho came for- 
ward; and he it was who lifted the old man 
on board and assisted him to the cabin. 

After this, the other gentleman got on board, 
and then the boat returned and took off the 
other occupants of the raft. 


CHAPTER III. 
NEW FRIENDS. 


EvEeRY arrangement was made that could 
be made within the confines of a small schoon- 
er to secure the comfort of the strangers. 
To the young lady and her maid Claude gave 
up the state-room which he himself had thus 
far occupied, and which was the best on board, 
while Zac gave up his to the old man. The 
others were all comfortably disposed of, and 
Zac and Claude stowed themselves away as 
best they could, feeling indifferent about them- 
selves so long as they could minister to the 
wants of their guests. Food and sleep were 
the things that were the most needed by all 
these new-comers, and these they had in abun- 
dance. Under the beneficial effects of these, 
they began to.regain their strength. The sea- 
men rallied first, as was most natural; and 
from these Claude learned the story of their 
misfortunes. 

The lost ship had been the French frigate 
Arethuse, which had left Brest about a month 
previously, on a voyage to Louisbourg and 
Quebec. The old gentleman was the Comte 
de Laborde, and of the two girls whom they 
had saved, one was his daughter and the other 
her maid. The other gentleman was the 
Comte de Cazeneau. This last was on his 
way to Louisbourg, where an important post 
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was awaiting him. About a week before this 
the Arethuse had encountered a severe gale, 
accompanied by a dense fog, in which they 
had lost their reckoning. To add to their 
miseries, they found themselves surrounded 
by icebergs, among which navigation was so 
difficult that the seamen all became demoral- 
ized. At length the ship struck one of these 
floating masses, and instantly began to fill. 
The desperate efforts of the crew, however, 
served to keep her afloat for another day, and 
might have saved her had it not been for the 
continuation of the fog. On the following 
night, in the midst of intense darkness, she 
once more struck against an iceberg, and this 
time the consequences were more serious. A 
huge fragment of ice fell upon the poop, shat- 
tering it and sweeping it overboard. In an 
instant all discipline was at an end. It was 
sauve qui peut. The crew took to the boats. 
One of these went down with all on board, 
while the others passed away into the dark- 
ness. This little handful had thrown them- 
selves upon the ship’s poop, which was floating 
alongside within reach, just in time to escape 
being dragged down by the sinking ship; and 
there, for days and nights, with scarcely any 
food, and no shelter whatever, they had drifted 
amid the dense fog, until all hope had died 


out utterly. Such had been their situation 
when rescue came. 


Claude, upon hearing this story, expressed 
a sympathy which was most sincere; and to 
the seamen it was all the pleasanter as his 
accent showed him to be a countryman. But 
the general sympathy which the young man 
felt, sincere though it was, could not be com- 
pared with that special sympathy which he 
experienced for the lovely young girl whom 
he had borne from the raft into the schooner, 
and whose deep glance of speechless gratitude 
had never since faded from his memory. She 
was now aboard, and was occupying his own 
room. More than this, she had already taken 
up a position within his mind which was'a 
pre-eminent one. She had driven out every 
thought of everything else. The highest desire 
which he had was to see once again that face 
which had become so vividly impressed upon 
his memory, and find out what it might be like 
in less anxious moments. But for this he 
would have to wait. 

Meanwhile the schooner had resumed her 
voyage, in which, however, she made but slow 
progress. The wind, which had come up so 
opportunely, died out again, and, though the 
fog had gone, still for a few days they did lit- 
tle else than drift. 
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After the first day and night the Count de 
Laborde came upon deck. He was extremely 
feeble, and had great difficulty in walking; 
with him were his daughter and her maid. 
Although her exhaustion and prostration on 
the raft had, apparently, been even greater 
than his, yet youth was on her side, and she 
had been able to rally much more rapidly. 
She and her maid supported the feeble old 
count, and anxiously anticipated his wants 
with the fondest care. 

Claude had hoped for this appearance, and 
was not disappointed. He had seen her first 
as she was emerging from the valley of the 
shadow of death, with the stamp of sorrow 
and despair upon her features; but now no 
trace of despair remained; her face was sweet 
and joyous beyond expression, with the grace 
of a child-like innocence and purity. The 
other passenger, whom the lieutenant of the 
Arethuse had called the Count de Cazeneau, 
was also on deck, and, on seeing Laborde and 
his daughter, he hastened towards them with 
the utmost fervor of congratulations. The 
lieutenant also went to pay his respects. The 


young countess was most gracious, thanking 
them for their good wishes, and assuring them. 
that she was as well as ever; and then her 
eyes wandered away, and, after a brief inter- 


val, at length rested with a fixed and éarnest 
look full upon Claude. The glance thrilled 
through him. For a moment he stood as if 
fixed to the spot; but at length, mastering his 
emotion, he went towards her. 

‘*Here he is, papa, dearest,” said she, — 
‘four noble deliverer.+ And, O, monsieur, 
how can we ever find words to thank you?” 

‘‘ Dear monsieur,” said the old count, em- 
bracing Claude, ‘‘ Heaven will reward you;) 
our words are useless. — Mimi,” he continued, 
turning to his daughter, ‘‘ your dream was a 
true one. — You must know, monsieur, that 
she dreamed that a young Frenchman came 
in an open boat to save us. And so it really 
was.” 

Mimi smiled and blushed. 

‘‘Ah, papa, dear,” she said, “I dreamed 
because I hoped. I always hoped, but you al- 
ways desponded. And nowit has been better 
than our hopes. — But, monsieur, may we not 
know the name of our deliverer?” 

She held out her little hand as she said this. 
Claude raised it respectfully to his lips, bow- 
ing low as he didso. He then gave his name, 
but hastened to assure them that he was not 
their preserver, insisting that Zac had the bet- 
‘ter claim to that title. To this, however, the 
others listened with polite incredulity, and 
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Mimi evidently considered it all the mere ex- 
pression of a young man’s modesty. She 
waved her little hand with a sunny smile. 

‘“* Bh bien,” she said, ‘‘I see, monsieur, it 
pains you to have people too grateful; so we 
will say no more about it. We must satisfy 
ourselves by remembering and by praying.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by 
the interposition’ of the Count de Cazeneau, 
who came forward to add his thanks to those 
of Laborde. He made a little set speech, to 
which Claude listened with something of cha- 
grin, for he did not like being placed in the 
position of general savior and preserver, when 
he knew that Zac deserved quite as much credit 
for what had been done as he did. This was 
not unobserved by Mimi, who appreciated his 
feelings and came to his relief. 

‘*M. Motier does not like being praised,” 
said she. ‘‘ Let us respect his delicacy.” 

But Cazeneau was not to be stopped so easily. 
He seemed like one who had prepared a speech 
carefully and with much labor, and was, ac- 
cordingly, bound to give it all; so Claude was 
forced to listen to an eloquent and inflated 
panegyric about himself and his heroism, 
wihtout being able to offer anything more,than 
an occasional modest disclaimer. And all the 
time the deep, dark glance of Mimi was fixed 
on him, as though she would read his soul. 
If, indeed, she had any skill in reading char- 
acter, it was easy enough to see in the face 
of that young man a pure, a lofty, and a gen- 
erous nature, unsullied by anything mean or 
low, a guileless and earnest heart, a soul sazs 
peur et sans reproche ; and it did seem by the 
expression of her own face as though she had 
read all this in Claude. 

Further conversation of a general nature 
followed, which served to explain the position 
of allof them with reference to one another. 
Claude was the virtual master of the schoon- 
er, since he had chartered it for his own pur- 
poses. To all of them, therefore, he seemed 
first their savior, and secondly their host and 
entertainer, to whom they were bound to feel 
chiefly grateful. Yet none the less did they 
endeavor to include the honest skipper in their © 
gratitude; and Zac came in for a large share 
of it. Though he could not understand any 
of the words which they addressed to him, 
yet he was easily able to guess what they were 
driving at, and so he modestly disclaimed it 
all with the expression, — 

*©O, sho! sho, now! sho, sho!” 

They now learned that Claude was on his 
way to Louisbourg, and that they would thus 
be able to reach their original destination 
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They also learned the circumstances of Zac, 
and his peculiar unwillingness to trust his 
schooner inside the harbor of Louisbourg. 
Zac’s scruples were respected by them, though 
they all declared that there was no real danger. 


They were sufficiently satisfied to be able to: 


reach any point near Louisbourg, and did not 
seek to press Zac against his will, or to change 
his opinion upon a point where it was so 
strongly expressed. 

No sooner had these new passengers thus 
unexpectedly appeared, than avery marked 
change came over Pére Michel, which to Claude 
was quite inexplicable. To him and to Zac 
the good priest had thus far seemed everything 
that was most amiable and companionable; 
but now, ever since the moment when he had 
turned away at the sight of the face of Laborde, 
he had grown strangely silent, and reticent, and 
self-absorbed. Old Laborde had made advances 
which had been coldly repelled. Cazeneau, 
also, had tried to draw him out, but without 
success. To the lieutenant only was he at all 


inclined to unbend. Yet this strange reserve 
did not last long, and at length Pére Michel 
regained his old manner, and received the ad- 
vances of Laborde with sufficient courtesy, 
while to Mimi he showed that paternal gen- 
tleness which had already endeared him to 


Claude and to Zac. 

Several days thus passed, during which but 
little progress was made. The schooner seemed 
rather to drift'thantosail. Whenever a slight 
breeze would arise, it was sure to be adverse, 
and was not of long duration. Then a calm 
would follow, and the schooner would lie idle 
upon the bosom of the deep. 

During these days Mimi steadily regained 
her strength; and the bloom and the spright- 
liness of youth came back, and the roses be- 
gan to return to her cheeks, and her wan face 
resumed its plumpness, and her eyes shone 
with the light of joyousness. Within the 
narrow confines of a small schooner, Claude 
was thrown in her way more frequently than 
could have been the case under other circum- 
stances; and the situation in which they were 
placed towards one another connected them 
more closely, and formed a bond which made 
an easy way to friendship and even intimacy. 
As a matter of course, Claude found her so- 
ciety pleasanter by far than that of any one 
else on board; while, on the other hand, Mimi 
did not seem at all averse to his companion- 
ship. She seemed desirous to know all about 
him. 

‘*But, monsieur,” she said once, in the 
course of a conversation, ‘‘ it seems strange 
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to me that you have lived so long among the 


English here in America.” 

‘Tt is strange,” said Claude; ‘‘ and, to tell 
the truth, I don’t altogether understand my- 
self how it has happened.” 

‘* Ah, you don’t understand yourself how it 
has happened,” repeated Mimi, in a tone of 
voice that was evidently intended to elicit fur- 
ther confidences. 

‘¢No,” said Claude, who was not at all un- 
willing to receive her as his confidante. ‘‘ You 
see I was taken away from France when I was 
an infant.” 

‘¢ When you were an infant!” said Mimi. 
‘¢ How very, very sad!” and saying this, she 
turned her eyes, with a look full of deepest. 
commiseration, upon him. ‘And so, of course, 
you cannot remember anything at all about 
France.” 

Claude shook his head. 

‘*No, nothing at all,” said he. ‘* But I'm 
on my way there now; and I hope to see it 
before long. It’s the most beautiful country 
in all the world— isn’t it?” 

‘*¢ Beautiful! ” exclaimed Mimi, throwing up 
her eyes; ‘‘ there are no words to describe it. 
It is heaven! Alas! how can I ever bear to 
live here in this wild and savage wilderness 
of America!” 

“You did not wish to leave France then?” 
said Claude, who felt touched by this display 
of feeling. 

‘“sI!” exclaimed Mimi; ‘‘I wish to leave 
France! Alas, monsieur! it was the very sad- 
dest day of all my life. But dear papa had to 
go, and I do not know why it was. He of- 
fered to let me stay; but I could not let him 
go alone, for he is so old and feeble, and I was 
willing to endure all for his sake.” 

‘‘What part of France did you live in?” 
asked Claude. 

‘* Versailles.” 

‘That is where the court is,” said Claude. 

‘¢ Of course,” said Mimi, with a smile. ‘‘ But 
how funny it seems to hear a Frenchman 
make such a remark, and in such an uncertain 
way, as though he did not feel quite sure. 
Why, monsieur, in France Versailles is every- 
thing, Versailles is the king and court. In a 
word, monsieur, Versailles is France.” 

‘* T suppose you saw very much of the splen- 
dor and: magnificence of the court?” said 
Claude. 

“Tl” said Mimi; ‘‘splendor ahd mag- 
nificence! the court! Ma foz, monsieur, I 
did not sce any of it at all. In France young 
girls are kept close-guarded. You have lived 
among the English, and among them I have 
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heard that young girls can go anywhere and 
do anything. But for my partI have always 
lived most secluded— sometimes at school, 
and afterwards at home.” 

‘‘ How strange it is,” said Claude, ‘that 
your father should leave France, when he is 
so old and feeble, and take you, too, and come 
to this wild country!” 

‘*O, it is very strange,” said Mimi, ‘‘ and 
very sad; and I don’t know why in the world 
it was, for he will never tell me. Sometimes 
I think that something unfortunate has hap- 
pened, which has made him go into exile this 
way. But then, if that were so, I don’t see 
why he should remain in French possessions. 
If his political enemies have driven him away, 
he would not be safe in French colonies; and 
so I don’t know why in the world he ever left 
home.” 

‘* Does he intend to remain at Louisbourg, 
or go farther?” asked Claude, after a thought- 
ful pause. 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know,” said Mimi; ‘ but 
I don’t think he has decided yet. It is just as 
if he was looking for something, and as if he 
would travel about till he found it; though 
what it is that he wants I can hardly tell. And 
such, monsieur, is our mournful position. We 
may remain at Louisbourg a short time or a 
long time: it depends upon circumstances. 


We may go to Quebec, or even to New Or- 
leans.” 


‘* New Orleans!” exclaimed Claude. 

“Yes; I heard him hint asmuch. And he 
said, also, that if he did go as far as that, he 
would leave me at Quebec or Louisbourg. 
But I will never consent to that, and I will go 
with him wherever he goes.” 

“‘T should think that such a roving life 
would make you feel very unhappy.” 

*O, no; I am not unhappy,” said Mimi, 
cheerfully. ‘*I should, indeed, feel unhappy 
if I were left behind in France, or anywhere 
else, and if poor papa should go roaming about 
without any one to care for him. I am not 
much; but I know that he loves me dearly, 
and that heis very much happier with me than 
without me. And that is the reason why I 
am determined to go with him wherever he 
goes, — yes, even if he goes among the sav- 
ages. Besides, while I am with him, he hasa 
certain amount of anxiety about me, and this 
distracts his thoughts, and prevents him from 
brooding too much over his own personal 
troubles. But O, howI envy you, Monsieur 
Motier, and O, how I should love to be going 
back to France, if dear papa were only going 
there too! I shall never be happy again, I 
know, never, till I am back again in France.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
MIMI AND MARGOT. 


Wuite Claude was doing the honors of 
hospitality to the guests aft, the crew of the 
Parson was fraternizing with the seamen of 
the wrecked Arethuse, forward. The first 
and most important act of friendly intercourse 
was the work of Jericho, who put forth all his 
skill in preparing for the half-starved sailors 
a series of repasts upon which he lavished all 
his genius, together with the greater part of 
the stores of the schooner. To these repasts 
the seamen did ample justice, wasting but 
little time in unnecessary words, but eating 
as only those can eat who have been on the 
borders of starvation. Yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether their voracity exceeded that of 
a certain melancholy boy, who waited on the 
banquet, and whose appetite seemed now even 
more insatia:.le in the midst of the abundant 
supplies which Jericho produced, than it had 
been in former days when eatables had been 
less choice and repasts less frequent. In fact, 
Biler outdid himself, and completely wore out 
the patience of the long-suffering Jericho. 

‘*You jes look heah, you Biler,” he said; 
‘* you better mind, forI ain’t goin’ to stand 
dese yer goins on no longer. Dar’s limits to 
eberyting — and dese yer visiums has got to 
be ’commonized, an’ not to be all gobbled up 
by one small boy. Tell you what, I gota 
great mind to put you on a lowns, an’ gib you 
one rore turnip a day, an’ ef you can catch a 
fish I'll ’gree to cook it. Why, dar ain't de 
vessel afloat dat can stand dis yer. You eat 
fifty-nine meals a day, an’ more. You nebber 
do notin’ else but eat — morn’, noon, an’ 
night.” 

‘* Arrah, Jerry, let the b’y ate his fill,” said 
Terry: ‘“‘sure an’ a growin’ b’y has to ate 
more’n a grown man, so as to get flesh to | 
grow wid.” 

‘* Can't do it,” said Jerry, ‘‘ an’ won’t do it. 
Didn’t mind it so much afore, but now we’se 
gotto’commonize. Dar’s ebber so many more 
moufs aboard now, an’ all on ’em eat like sin. 
Dis yer calm keeps us out heah in one spot, 
an when we're ebber a goin’ to get to de end. 
ov de vyge’s more’n I can tell. No use frowin’ 
away our valible ’visiums on dis yer boy — 
make him eat soap fat an’ oakum — good 
enough for him. No ’casium for him to be 
eatin’ a hundred times more’n all de res ob 
us. If he wants to eat he'll hab to find his 
own ’visiums, an’ catch a shark, an’ I’ll put it 
in pickle for he own private use.” j 

With these words Jericho turned away with 
deep trouble and perplexity visible on his 
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ebon brow, and Biler, pocketing a few potatoes 
and turnips, climbed to the mast-head, where 
he sat gazing in a melancholy way into 
space. 

To Terry these new-comers were most wel- 
come. Ata distance he professed to hate and 
despise the French; but now that they ap- 
peared face to face, his hate was nowhere, and 
in its place there was nothing but a most 
earnest desire to form an eternal friendship 
with the shipwrecked seamen. There was 
certainly one difficulty in the way which was 
of no slight character; and that was, that 
neither of them knew the language of the 
other. But Terry was not easily daunted, and 
the very presence of a difficulty was enough to 
make him feel eager to triumph over it. 

In his first approaches he made the very 
common mistake of addressing the French 
sailors ‘as though they were deaf. Thus he 
went up to them one after the other, shaking 
hands with each, and shouting in their ears 
as loud as he could, *‘ How doyes do?” ‘*‘Good 
day.” ‘* The top av the mornin’ to yes.” To 
which the good-natured Frenchmen responded 
in a sympathetic way, shaking his hand vigor- 
ously, and grinning and chattering. Terry 
kept this up for some time; but at length it 
became somewhat monotonous, and he set his 
wits to work to try to discover some more satis- 
factory mode of effecting acommunication with 
them. The next way that he thought of was 
something like the first, and, like the first, is 
also frequently resorted to by those who have 
occasion to speak to foreigners. It was to ad- 
dress them in broken English, or rather ina 
species of baby talk; for to Terry it seemed no 
more than natural that this sort of dialect 
would be more intelligible than the speech of 
full-grown men. 

Accordingly, as soon as Terry thought of 
this he put it in practice. He began by shak- 
ing hands once more, and then said to them, 
‘Me berry glad sée you—me sposy you 
berry hundy. Polly want acracker. He sall 
hab penty mate den, so he jsall. Did de 
naughty water boos um den.” 

But unfortunately this effort proved as much 
of a failure as the other; so Terry was once 
more compelled to trust to his wits. Those 
wits of his, being active, did not fail, indeed, to 
suggest many ways, and of the best kind, by 
which he brought himself into communica- 
tion with his new friends. At the first repast 
he found this out, and insisted upon passing 
everything to them with his own hands, ac- 
companying each friendly offer with an af- 
fectionate smile, which went straight to the 
hearts of the forlorn and half-starved guests. 
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This was a language which was every way 
intelligible, the language of universal hu- 
manity, in which the noblest precept is, to be 
kind to enemies and to feed the hungry. 

In addition to this, Terry also found out 
other ways of holding communication with 
them, the chief of which was by the language 
of song. Terry’s irrepressible tendency to 
singing thus burst forth in their presence, 
and after trolling out a few Irish melodies he 
succeeded in eliciting from them a sympathetic 
response in the shape of some lively French 
songs. The result proved most delightful to 
all concerned, and thereafter the muse of Ire- 
land and the muse of France kept up a per- 
petual antiphonal song, which beguiled many 
a tedious hour. 

While the various characters on board the 
schooner were thus entering into communica- 
tion with one another, Zac endeavored also 
to scrape an acquaintance with one of the 
rescued party, who seemed to him to be worth 
all the rest put together. This was Mimi’s 
maid, Margot, a beautiful little creature, full 
of life and spirit, and fit companion for such 
a mistress as hers. The good little Margot 
was very accessible, and had not failed to 
pour forth in language not very intelligible 
her sense of gratitude to Zac. She had not 
forgotten that it was Zac who had conveyed 
her in his strong arms from death to life, and 
therefore persisted in regarding him not only 
as the preserver of her own self, but as the 
real and only preserver of all the others. 

Margot had one advantage, which was 
delightful to Zac; and that was, she could 
speak a little English. She had once spent a 
year in England, where she had picked up 
enough of the language to come and go upon, 
and this knowledge now proved to be of very 
great advantage. 

The calm weather which continued gave 
Zac many opportunities of drifting away to- 
wards Margot, and talking with her, in which 
talks they gradually grew to be better ac- 
quainted. 

**T am so happy zat I spik Ingelis!” said 
Margot; ‘‘I nevar did sink dat it was evare 
useful.” 

‘An pooty blamed lucky it’s ben for me, 
too,” said Zac, in a joyous tone; ‘for as I 
don’t know French, like Claude over there, I 
have to trust to you to-keep up the con- 
versation.” 

‘IT not know mooch Ingelis,” 


said Margot, 
‘*for I not understan de mooch of what you 
say.” 

*©Q, you'll learn dreadful fast out here,” 
said Zac. 
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‘¢ But I not weesh to stay here so long as to 
learn,” said Margot. 

‘*Not wish! Sho now!” Why, it’s a better 
country than France.” 

‘““Than France — better!” cried Margot, 
lifting her hands and throwing up her eyes 
in amazement. ‘‘ France! Monsieur, France 
is a heaven — mais — dees — dees — is dif- 
ferent.” 

‘* Why, what’s the matter with America?” 
said Zac. 

‘¢ Amérique — eet ees all full of de sauvage 
— de Indian — de wild men —an’ wild beasts 
—an’ desert.” 

‘*Q, you ain’t ben to Boston; that’s clar,” 
said Zac, mildly. ‘Jest you wait till you see 
Boston; that’s all.” 

‘*Boston! I nevare hear of Boston,” said 
Margot, ‘‘ till you tell me. I do not believe eet 
is more magnifique dan Paris.” 

‘*The most magnificent town in the hull 
world,” said Zac, calmly. ‘‘ You take the 
House of Assembly an’ Govement House — 
take King Street and Queen Street, an’ I’d 
like to know whar you'll find a better show 
any whar on airth.” 

‘*—-Sais pas,” said Margot; ‘‘nevare see 
Boston. Mais vous—- you nevare see Paris — 
so we are not able to compare.” 

‘*O, well, it’s nat’ral enough for you,” said 
Zac, with magnanimity, ‘“ nat’ral enough for 
you, course, to like your own place best — 
*twouldn’t be nat’ral ef you didn’t. All your 
friends live thar, course. You were born thar, 
and I s’pose your pa an’ ma may be there 
now, anxiously expectin’ to hear from you.” 

Zac put this in an interrogative way, for he 
wanted to know. But as he said these words, 
the smiling face of Margot turned sad; she 
shook her héad, and said, — 

‘*No; I have no one, no one! ” 

**What! no relatives! ” said Zac, in a voice 
full of commiseration and tender pity. 

Margot shook her head. 

‘* An’ so you’ve got no father nor mother, 
an’ you’re a poor little orphan girl! ” said Zac, 
in a broken voice. 

Margot shook her head, and looked sadder 
than ever. Tears came to Zac’seyes. He felt 
as he had never felt before. There was some- 
thing so inexpressibly touching about this 
orphan! He took her little hand tenderly in 
his own great, brown, toil-worn fist, and looked 
at her very wistfully. For a few moments he 
said nothing. Margot looked up at him with 
her great brown eyes, and then looked meekly 
at the deck. Zac heaved a deep sigh; then he 
placed his disengaged hand, solemnly upon 
her head. 
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** Wal,” said he, gravely, ‘‘I’ll protect you. 
Ef anybody ever harms you, you jest come to 
me. I'll —T’ll be —a father to you.” 

Again Margot looked up at him with her 
great brown eyes. 

‘¢O, dat’s noting,” she said. ‘I don’t want 
you to be my fader. But, all de same, I tink 
you one very nice man; an’ you safe my life; 
an’ I sall not forget — nevare; an’ I weesh — 
Sall I tell you what I weesh?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Zac, eagerly, with a strange 
thrill of excitement. 

Margot threw a quick look around. 

‘¢Dees Monsieur de Cazeneau,” said she, 
drawing nearer to Zac, and speaking in a low, 
quick voice, ‘‘I ’fraid of heem. Dere is dan- 
jaire for my mademoiselle. He is a bad man. 
He haf a plot—a plan. You moos safe us. 
Dees Monsieur Motier is no good. You haf 
safe us from death; you moos safe us from 
dees danjaire.” 

‘* How?” asked Zac, who took in at once the 
meaning of Margot’s words, though not fully 
understanding them. 

**T will tell. Dess Monsieur de Cazeneau 
wish to get us to Louisbourg, where he will 
ruin us all — dat is, de ole count and de made- 
moiselle. You moos turn about, and take us 
to Boston.” 

‘“*Take you to Boston! But this schooner 
is engaged to go to Louisbourg with Mr. Mo- 
tier.” 

Margot shook her head. 

**- You moos do it,” said she, ‘** or we sall be 
ruin. You moos tell Monsieur Motier —” 

Zac now began questioning her further; but 
Margot could not remain any longer; she 
therefore hurried away, with the promise to 
see him again and explain more about it; and 
Zac was left alone with his own thoughts, not 
knowing exactly what he could say to Claude, 
or how he could make up, out of Margot’s 
scanty information, a story which might offer 
sufficient ground for a change in the purpose 
of the voyage. 

Meanwhile Claude had seen Mimiat various 
times, and had conversed with her, as before, 
in avery confidential manner. The danger 
of which Margot had spoken was present in 
Mimi’s thoughts, also; and she was anxious 
to secure Claude’s assistance. 

Thus it was that Mimi communicated to 
Claude all about her personal affairs. There 
was something almost childish in this ready 
communicativeness; but she knew no reason 
for concealing anything, and therefore ‘was 
thus frank and outspoken. Claude, also, was 
quite as willing to tell a!l about himself; though 
his own story was somewhat more involved, 
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and could not be told piecemeal, but required 
a longer and more elaborate explanation. 

‘* Have you many friends in France?” asked 
Mimi, in an abrupt sort of way, the next time 
they met. i 

‘Friends in France?” repeated Claude; 
** not one, that I know of.” 

‘*No friends! Then what can you do there?” 
she asked, innocently. 

‘* Well, I don’t know yet,” said he. ‘I will 
see when I get there. The fact is, lam going 
there to find out something about my own 
family — my parents and myself.” 

At this Mimi fastened her large eyes upon 
Claude with intense interest. 

‘* How strangely you talk! ” said she. 

‘*T’ll tell you a secret,” said Claude, after a 
pause. 

** What?” she asked. 

“You will never tell it to any one? It’s 
very important.” 

“T tell it?” repeated Mimi; ‘‘I! Never. 
Of course not. So, now, what is the secret?” 
‘* Well, it’s this: my name is not Motier.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Mimi, ‘‘ I’m sure I’m very glad 
that it isn’t; and it seemed strange when you 
told me first, for Motier is a plebeian name; 
and you certainly are no plebeian.” 

‘*T am not a plebeian,” said Claude, proudly. 
“You are right. My name is one of the no- 
blest in France. I wonder if you can tell me 
what I want to know!” 

“TI! Why, how can I?” said Mimi. ‘But 
I should so like to know what it is that you 
want to know! And O, monsieur, I should 
so love to know what is your real name and 
family!” 

‘¢ Well,” said Claude, ‘I don’t as yet know 
much about it myself. But I do know what 
my real name is. I am the Count de Mon- 
tresor.” 

‘* Montresor,” exclaimed Mimi, ‘‘ Montre- 
sor!” 

As she said this, there was an evident agi- 
tation in her voice and manner, which did not 
escape Claude. 

‘‘ What's thematter?” saidhe. ‘‘ You know 
something. Tell me what it is! O, tell me!” 

Mimi looked at him very earnestly. 

“T don’t know,” said she, ‘*I don’t know 
anything at all. I only know this, that poor 
papa’s troubles are connected in some way 
with some one whose name is Montresor. But 
his troubles are a thing that I am afraid to 
speak about, and therefore I have never found 
out ‘anything about them. So I don’t know 
anything about Montresor, more than this. 
And the trouble is something terrible, I know,” 
continued Mimi, ‘‘ for it has forced him, at his 
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time of life, to leave his home and become an 
exile. And I’m afraid — that is, I imagine — 
that he himself has done some wrong in his 
early life to some Montresor. But I’m afraid 
to ask him; and I think now that the sole ob- 
ject of his journey is to atone for this wrong 
that he has done. And O, monsieur, now 
that you tell your name, now that you say 
how you have been living here all your life, 
I have a fearful suspicion that my papa 
has been the cause of it. Montresor! How 
strange!” 

Mimi was very much agitated; so much so. 
indeed, that Claude repented having told her 
this. But it was now too late to repent, and 
he could only try to find some way of reme- 
dying the evil. 

‘¢ Suppose I go to your father,” said he, 
‘and tell him whoI am, and all about myself.” 

‘*No, no,” cried Mimi, earnestly; ‘‘ do not! 
O, do not! I would not have you for worlds. 
My hope is, that he may give up his search 
and go home again, and find peace. There 
is nothing that you can do. What it is that 
troubles him I don’t know; but it was some- 
thing that took place before you or I were born 
— many, many years ago. You can do noth- 
ing. You would only trouble him the more. 
If he has done wrong to you or yours, you 
would only make his remorse the worse, for 
he would see in you one whom his acts have 
made an exile.” 

‘ O, nonsense! ” said Claude, cheerily; ‘I 
haven’t been anything of the kind. For my 
part, I’ve lived a very happy life indeed; and 
it’s only of late that I found out my real name. 
T’ll tell you all about it some time, and then 
you'll understand better. As to anybody feel- 
ing remorse about my life, that’s all nonsense. 
I consider my life rather an enviable one thus 
far.” 

At this Mimi’s agitation left her, and she 
grew calm again. She looked at Claude with 
a glance of deep gratitude, and said, — 

‘© O, how glad, how very glad I am to hear 
you say that! Perhaps you may be able yet 
to tell that to my dear papa. But still, I do 
not wish you to say anything to him at all 
till I may find some time when you may do it 
safely. And you will promise me — will you 
not?— that you will keep this a secret from 
him till he is able to bear it.” 

‘¢Promise? Of course,” said Claude. 

She held out her hand, and Claude took it 
and carried it to his lips. They had been sit- 
ting at the bows of the schooner during this 
conversation. No one was near, and they had 
been undisturbed. 


“ (TO BE OONTINUED.} 
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STOLEN SwWEETs. 


RUNNING TO WASTE. 
THE STORY OF A TOMBOY. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHAPTER I. 
STOLEN SWEETS. 


a |S ypciggpowrners Teddy! the roundest and 
the rosiest. Drop them, quick! My 
apron’s all ready for the darlings.” 

‘It’s very well to say drop them; but it’s 
just as much as I can do to keep from falling 
myself. Don’t you see I’m holding on with 
both hands?” 

‘*What a fuss you do make! Come down, 
and let me try. I never sawa tree yet big 
enough to scare me.” 

‘*Who’s scart, Becky Sleeper? I ain’t — 
not by along chalk. When a feller’s holdin’ 
on with both hands, he can’t be expected to 
pick very quick — can he?” 

‘* Wind your arm round that branch over 
your head. There; now you’re all right, 
Teddy.” : 

““That’s so. What a hand you are to 
contrive! Now look sharp—they’re com- 
ing!” 
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Becky Sleeper, in imitation of famed ‘“‘ Hump- 
ty Dumpty,” sat upon a wall, where she had no 
business to be, for the wall was the boundary 
of Captain Thompson’s orchard. But there 
she sat, her feet dangling, her hair flying, 
and her hands holding her apron by its cor- 
ners, intent on catching the apples which her 
brother was plucking from the tree above her 
head. 

An active, wide-awake little body was the 
girl who was acting as accessory to the crime 
—a very common one — of robbing an or- 
chard. Every movement of her sprightly fig- 
ure belied the family name. Perched upon 
the wall, that cool October morning, she might 
have sat as a model for the Spirit of Mischief. 
A plump, round, rosy face, with a color in the 
cheéks that rivalled in brightness the coveted 
fruit above her, blue eyes full of laughter, a 
pretty mouth, with dissolving views of flash- 
ing teeth, teasing smiles, and a tongue never 
at rest, a queer little pug nose, that had a 
habit of twitching a mirthful accompaniment 
to the merriment of eyes and mouth, a profu- 
sion of light hair, tossed to and fro by the 
quick motions of the head, —all these com- 
bined to make a head-piece which would have 
delighted an artist, brightened as it was by a 
few straggling rays of sunshine, that darted 
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through convenient openings in the mass of 
foliage above her head. 

Miss Becky’s costume, however, did not fur- 
nish a fitting finish to her face and figure, but, 
on the contrary, seemed much the worse for 
wear. A high-neck, blue-check apron showed 
unmistakable signs of familiarity with grape 
and berry juices; the rusty-brown dress which 
peeped out beneath it was plentifully ‘‘ sown 
with tares,” and had a rough fringe at the bot- 
tom never placed there by the dress-maker; a 
pair of stockings, once white, had the appear- 
ance of having recently been dyed in a mud- 
puddle, and a pair of stringless boots, which 
completed her attire, were only prevented from 
dropping off by an elevation of the toes. 

With her diminutive figure, her mischievous 
face, and her eager interest in the apple raid, 
she might have been taken for a thoughtless, 
giddy child. Nostranger would have dreamed 
she was a maiden with an undoubted right to 
affix to her name, age sixteen. 

Her companion was a year younger, but 
greatly her superior in weight and measure, 
not much taller, but remarkably round at the 
waist and plentifully supplied with flesh. He 
lacked the activity of his sister, but was am- 
bitious to emulate her achievements, and to 
that end panted and puffed with remarkable 
vigor. 

Becky was an adept in all doyzsk sports. 
She could climb a tree with the activity of a 
squirrel, ride a horse without saddle or bridle, 
pulla boat against the swift current of the 
river, ‘‘follow my leader” on the roughest 
trail, take a hand at base ball, play cricket, 
and was considered a valuable acquisition to 
either side in a game of football. 

Teddy admired the vigor of his sister, was 
not jealous of her superior abilities, although 
he was unlucky in his pursuit of manly sports. 
He had to be helped up a tree, and very often 
lay at the foot, when the helper thought he had 
successfully accomplished his task. Horses 
generally dropped him when he attempted 
to ride; he:always ‘‘ caught crabs” in boats; 
was a ‘“‘muffer” at base ball, and in every- 
body’s way in all sorts of games. 

These two were companions: in roguery, 
and were a terror to all respectable people in 
Cleverly who possessed orchards which they 
valued highly, or melon patches which they 
-watched with anxious care; for, no matter how 
‘high the value, or how strict the watch, this 
pair of marauders had excellent taste in selec- 
tion, and managed to appropriate the choicest 
and best without leave or license. 

Cleverly is a very staid, respectable, trian- 
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gular township on the coast of Maine, its 
southern, or sea line about six miles in length, 
forming the base of the triangle, with a small 
village — Foxtown — at its eastern point, and 
a somewhat more pretentious town — Geese- 
ville — at its western point. From these two 
places the division lines ran, one north-east, 
the other north-west, meeting on Rogue’s 
River, where a bridge makes the apex of the 
triangle. The roads, however, do not traverse 
these boundary lines. Thereisa straight road 
from Foxtown to Geeseville, passing over a 
bridge which spans the river where it empties 
into the harbor. South of this highway is 
known as the fore side, and here may be found 
Captain Thompson’s shipyard, a short, chunky 
wharf, where occasionally a packet lies, and a 
blacksmith’s shop. 

A few rods west of the river another road 
breaks from the highway and goes straight 
north. This is the main street of Cleverly. 
Climbing a hill from the fore side, the trav- 
eller, on entering this street, will find on the left 
a tailor’s shop, a country store, the post-office, 
then a dozen houses, white, attractive, and 
roomy. On the right, a row of neat and tidy 
houses, four in number; then a carpenter’s 
shop, the church, a small school-house, a more 
expansive ‘‘academy,” several fine dwellings, 
then a long hill, at the foot of which is a brick- 
yard, and, a few rods farther, another settle- 
ment, known as the “Corner.” The distance 
between the fore side and the Corner is about 
a mile, and between these two points may be 
found the wealth, culture, and respectability 
of the township. 

There is abundance of thrift, with very little 
“brag” about Cleverly. Rogue’s River turns 
a paper mill, a woollen mill, and a nail factory. 
Every season a vessel is launched from the 
ship-yard, and every winter the academy is 
well filled with students; every Friday night, 
winter and summer, the vestry of the church 
is crowded with an attentive audience, and 
every Sunday the church is surrounded with 
horses and vehicles of all sizes, varieties, and 
conditions; yet the quiet of the place seems 
never broken. There is much beauty, with 
little attempt at display, about the town. Trees 
line the street, vines climb about the houses, 
shrubs peep out at the palings, and flowers 
bloom everywhere without any seeming special 
assistance from the inhabitants. 

There is very little change in the Cleverly 
of to-day from the Cleverly of twenty years 
ago. Then Captain Thompson’s house stood 
directly opposite the church, a large, square, 
two-story front, as grand as any in the place. 
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At the rear, a lower building, used as a kitch- 
en, ran out to one still lower, used as a wood- 
shed; this, in turn, stretched out to another 
building, used as a carriage-house, while the 
barn, of larger proportions, swung at the end 
of all; so that, approaching it from the side, 
the structure had the appearance of a kite 
with a very long tail to it. At the end of the 
stable was the kitchen garden; beyond that, 
the orchard, and on the stone wall which 
separates it from a lane, which in its turn 
separates the whole place from the woods, 
patiently sits Miss Becky during this long de- 
scription. 

‘* Quick, Teddy! Three more will make a 
dozen; and that’s as many as I can hold, 
they’re such whoppers. O, dear! my arms 
ache now,” said Becky, after Teddy had em- 
ployed more time than seemed necessary in 
plucking the captain’s mammoth Baldwins. 

‘*Don’t ache any more than mine do, I 
guess,” grumbled Teddy; ‘‘and I’m all cramped 
up, too. Don’t believe I'll ever git down 
agin.” 

**O, yes, you will, Teddy. You’re famous 
for quick descents, you know. You always 
come down quicker than you go up; and such 
graceful somersets as you do make! It’s bet- 
ter than the circus, any time, to see you;” anda 


merry peal of laughter broke from Miss Becky’s 
lips. 

‘* Becky, Becky! don’t do that!” cried Ted- 
dy; ‘‘they’ll hear you up to the house. I 
wouldn’t have Cap’n Thompson catch me in 


this tree for a good deal, I tell you. He’s 
promised me a whaling if he ever catches me 
on his place.” 

‘Don’t be scart, Teddy. He won’t catch 

you this time. Ican see the house, and there’s 
not a soul stirring; and, besides, the cap’n’s 
not at home.” 
’ “*T tell you, Becky, somebody’s comin’. I 
can feel itin my bones. I’m comin’ down;”’ 
and Teddy made a frantic effort to free him- 
self from the crotch of the tree, in which he 
was snugly fitted. 

‘* Not until you make up the dozen, Teddy. 
Don’t be a goose,! I haven’t watched this tree 
a week for nothin’. Cap’n Thompson’s gone 
to the ship-yard. I saw him ride off an hour 
ago on ‘ Uncle Ned;’ and he never gets back 
till dinner time when he goes there.” 

** Don't be too sure of that, Tomboy!” 

With a slight scream, Becky turned her eyes 
from the camp of the enemy to the lane. Not 
ten feet from her stood a white horse, and on 
his back sat the dreaded enemy — Captain 
Thompson. A lively trembling of the branches 
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overhead gave evidence that another party 
was aware of the startling interruption to a 
projected fruit banquet. 

Becky looked at the captain. He had avery 
red face; he seemed to be in a towering pas- 
sion, and was, evidently, searching his short, 
stout body for a tone deep and terrible enough 
with which to continue the conversation. She 
looked at him with a smile on her face; but, 
at the flash of his angry eyes, dropped hers to 
the apron, which contained the proofs of guilt, 
then stole a glance at her trembling accom- 
plice, straightened her little body, and looked 
defiantly at the horseman. 

‘*So, Tomboy, I have caught you in the act 
— have I?” thundered the captain. 

‘*Yes, cap’n, you certainly have, this time, 
and no mistake,” saucily answered the tomboy. 
‘*S’pose we’ve got to catch it now. What’s 
the penalty? Goin’ to put us in the pound, 
or lock us up in the barn?” 

‘* Neither, Miss Impudence,” thundered the 
captain. ‘“I’ll horsewhip you both. — Here, 
you, Master Ned, come out of that tree, quick! 
D’ye hear?” 

That the delinquent did hear, and that he 
was inclined to obey, was made manifest by a 
rustling among the leaves, and the dull thud 
of a heavy body as it struck the ground, for 
Master Teddy, terrified at the angry voice of 
the captain, had let go, and landed in a heap 
outside the wall. 

“Run, Teddy, run! Don’t let him catch 
you!” cried Becky, in excitement, dropping 
her apron. 

The round and rosy spoils, being freed, fol- 
lowed the law of gravitation, and plumped 
one after another on to the head of the pros- 
trate Teddy, who was groaning and rubbing 
his elbows, with a very lugubrious face. 

“If you stir a step, you imp of mischief, I’ll 
break every bone in your body,” cried the 
captain, hastily dismoynting, and approach- 
ing Teddy, with a long riding-whip in his 
hand. 

‘*Don’t you touch my brother! Don’t you 
dare to touch my brother!” cried Becky from 
her perch. ‘It’s a shame to make such a fuse 
about a few apples!” 

‘It’s a greater shame that 2 girl of your age 
should be caught stealing apples,” replied the 
captain. ‘ 

“Taint my fault. We shouldn’t have been 
caught if you’d only staid at the yard.” 

The captain almost smiled; the audacity of 
the young depredator’s attempt to shift the 
responsibility of the theft upon him, really 
tickled him. Nevertheless, he approached 
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Teddy, who, having rubbed himself comforta- 
ble, now sat calmly awaiting his fate. 

‘* Now, sir, what have you to say for your- 
self? Haven’t I told you to keep off my place? 
Haven’t I given you sufficient warning? 
Haven’t I promised you a thrashing if I caught 
you here — hey?” roared the captain. 

**Yes, cap’n, you did. But I couldn’t help 
it. I—I—Ididn’t want the apples; b —b— 
but I wanted to climb the tree for fun; it’s such 
a hard climb, and — and —” stammered Ted- 
dy, eying the whip. 

‘*Don’t lie, you imp. There’s my apples all 
round you. You shall sweat for this, I prom- 
ise you. Off with your jacket, quick! D’ye 
hear?” 

**Don’t strike him, cap’n; please don’t. 
He’s not to blame; ” and Becky plunged from 
the wall, and stood between the captain and 
her brother. ‘ He didn’t want the apples — 
indeed, he didn’t. He don’t like apples — do 
you, Teddy?” ; 

Teddy shook his head energetically, with 
a contemptuous look at the fruit. 

‘*T helped him up the tree, and I’m to blame 
for it all. You oughtn’t to strike a boy for 
doing all he can to please his sister. If you 
must whip somebody, take me.” 

‘* Stand out of the way, Tomboy. Your time 
will come soon enough — never fear.” And 
he pushed her from the path. ‘ Off with that 
jacket. D’ye hear?” 

Teddy coolly unbuttoned his jacket, and 
threw it on the grass. 

‘*Don’t tease him, Becky. I’m not afraid 
of his whip. If it’s any fun for him, let him 
lay on. I guess I can stand it as long as he 
can;” and Teddy looked defiantly at his ad- 
versary. 

Becky ran to her brother, and threw her 
arms about his neck, to shield him from the 
whip. 

‘*He shan’t strike you, Teddy. It’s all my 
fault. He shan’t touch you.” 

Captain Thompson was an obstinate man. 
When he made up his mind to the doing of an 
act, nothing could stand inhisway. Perhaps 
this accounted for the coolness of Teddy in 
the trying situation in which he was placed, 
who, remembering his promise, knew it must 
be fulfilled, and so offered no resistance. 

“Don’t, Becky. D’ye want to smother a 
feller? Don’tbe a ninny. It’s got to come. 
Go home — do.” 

‘*T won’t. He shall kill me before he strikes 
you.” 

Becky’s devotion was blighted in an instant, 
for the angry man seized her by the arm and 
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flung her across the lane. She fell to the 
ground unhurt, for the grass was thick and 
soft. 

“*T’ll teach you to meddle. Don’t come near 
me till I’ve done with him. Mind that.” 

Becky sprang to her feet, fire flashing from 
her eyes. She was as angry now as her tor- 
mentor. She picked up a stone, and, despite 
his warning, approached the captain. He 
should not strike her brother. She looked at 
the house; noone in sight. Down the lane; 
no one— yes, there stood Uncle Ned, crop- 
ping the grass, unmindful of the group. Ah, 
the horse! There was a chance yet to save 
her brother. 

‘*Now, you scamp, I’ll teach you to rob 
orchards!” and the whip was raised. 

Spry as a cat, Becky was at the captain’s 
back in an instant. She jumped and caught 
the whip from his hand, then ran for the horse. 
The captain quickly turned; but too late. 
Becky sprang to the saddle, caught up the 
rein, lashed the horse, turned, and shouted, 
“Good by, Teddy! Good by, cap’n!” and 
galloped down the lane. 

‘* Come back, come back, you imp of mis- 
chief! Come back,” I say, shouted the cap- 
tain, running after her. 

‘¢ Some other time, cap’n; can’t stop now. 
Good by;” and the saucy girl turned, waved 
her hand to the maddened and baffled owner 
of the Baldwins, plied the whip briskly, and 
was out of sight. 

The captain, with a muttered “‘ Hang it!” 
— which was the extent of his swearing, for 
he was a deacon, — followed at as rapid a pace 
as he could command, leaving Teddy solitary 
and alone. 

The fat boy looked after his persecutor a 
moment, with a smile upon his face, then rose, 
picked up his jacket, putit on, buttoned it at 
the bottom, then coolly picked up the trophies 
of victory, tucked them into his jacket. and 
his pockets, crossed the lane, crept through a 
hedge, and disappeared. 


CHAPTER II. 
FALLEN FORTUNES. 


‘* A STERN chase is a long chase; ” so, leav- 
ing Captain Thompson in pursuit of the fugi- 
tive, we will take the liberty of passing through 
his premises to the main street. At the left 
of the church, opposite his house,. another 
road ran down a steep hill, crossed Rogue’s 
River, by a bridge, ran up another hill, and 
wound round into the Foxtown road. At the 
top of the second hill stood a small brown 
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house, by no means attractive in appearance, 
being destitute of paint, climbing vine, flow- 
ers, or other ornamentation. It had not even 
the virtue of neatness to recommend it. The 
gate was off its hinges, and lay in the road. 
A crazy barn close by had a pitch towards the 
river, as though from sheer weakness it was 
inclined to lie down for rest, while the scanty 
patch of cabbages and beets, the potato hills, 
few and far between, and the rickety bean- 
poles, all had a starved and neglected appear- 
ance. 

This was known asthe ‘Sleeper Place,” 
being occupied by Mrs. Sleeper and the young 
people, Rebecca and Edward, better known as 
Becky and Teddy. Inside, the house was not 
much more attractive than the outside. On 
the lower floor were four rooms, separated by 
the entry, from which a flight of stairs, hidden 
by a door, led to the garret above. On one 
side was a kitchen, with a door leading into 
Mrs. Sleeper’s bed-room at the back. On the 
other side was a sitting-room, with a door 
leading to a bed-room back of that, known as 
Becky's room. Teddy's quarters were above, 
under the roof. The house was scantily fur- 
nished with old-fashioned furniture and home- 
made carpets, all of which had seen their best 
many years before, and now showed veteran 
scars of long service. . 

In the kitchen were two females — Mrs. 
Sleeper and Hulda Prime. Mrs. Sleeper was 
a small, slender woman, with a face from which 
much beauty had faded out, a face which bore 
but one expression at all times — that of anx- 
ious expectation. All else had died out five 
years before. Then she was a bright, cheer- 
ful, active wife, merrily singing over her house- 
hold cares. Now she was waiting, anxiously 
waiting, for time to determine whether she 
was a wife or a widow. 

In ’49,.when the California gold fever at- 
tacked so many New England towns, Captain 
Cyrus Sleeper was returning from the West 
Indies with a cargo of sugar and molasses, in 
the new ship ‘‘ Bounding Billow,” the joint 
property of himself and Captain Paul Thomp- 
son. Touching at Havana, he was made ac- 
quainted with the startling news of gold dis- 
coveries; and, always impetuous, at once 
turned the bowof his ship towards California. 

A year passed, and Captain Thompson also 
received startling news. His runaway partner 
had reached California, disposed of his cargo 
at fabulous prices, had sent the ship home in 
charge of his mate, and had started for the 
mines. To his partner he remitted the whole 
amount received for his cargo, — enough to 
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build two ships like the Bounding Billow, — 
one half of which, being his. own, was to be 
held by his partner for the support of his fam- 
ily until his return. 

The captain was astounded. The conduct 
of his partner was so strange, he believed he 
must have lost his reason, and never expected 
to hear any intelligence of him again. Mrs. 
Sleeper also received a message from her ec- 
centric husband, full of glowing descriptions 
of quick fortunes made in El Dorado, hopes 
of speedy return, and bright pictures of the 
high life they would lead when “ his ship came 
in.” Since that time nothing had been heard 
of Captain Cyrus Sleeper or his fortunes. 

The ship was fitted for a second voyage to 
the West Indies, Mrs. Sleeper, by Thompson’s 
advice, going shares with him in the ven- 
ture. But it proved disastrous. The ship 
was wrecked on her return, and Mrs. Sleeper 
found herself obliged to live on a very small 
income. Of a romantic nature, her sailor 
husband always a hero in her eyes, for a little 
while she had high hopes of his quick return 
with an ample fortune, and chatted gayly of 
the good time coming ‘‘ when her ship came 
in.” Butas time passed, and no message came 
from over the sea, the smile forsook her lips, 
the brightness her cheek, and the hope-light 
of her eyes changed to an eager, searching 
glance, that told of an unquiet mind and an 
aching, breaking heart. 

She went about her household duties, cooked, 
scrubbed, and mended, quietly and silently, 
but took no pride in her home, no comfort in 
her children. The house soon showed evi- 
dences of neglect. The children, without a 
mother’s sympathy and guidance, were rap- 
idly running to waste. 

Just when the money began to give out, 
Hulda Prime ‘‘ came to help.” Hulda was a 
distant relative of Cyrus Sleeper, by her own 
showing, as she was a distant relative of al- 
most everybody in Cleverly. She was some- 
where between forty and sixty: it was hard 
telling her age. It could not be told by her 
hair, for she had none; nor yet by her teeth, 
for they were false, or her cheeks, for they were 
always bright, and had a natural color which 
some people were wicked enough to say was 
not natural. She was long-favored, long and 
lean in body, had a very long face, long nose, 
and a long chin. She wore a ‘‘ front,” with 
two auburn ringlets dangling at either end, a 
very tall white cap, carried herself very erect, 
and had altogether a solemn and serious de- 
meanor. She left a ‘‘ relative” to come and 
help ‘‘ dear Delia in her troubles;” though in 
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what her help consisted was a puzzle which 
the good people of Cleverly had never been 
able to solve. She got her living by “ help- 
ing.” She had no money, but she had a large 
stock of complaints, so many, that they might 
have been calendared thus : Monday, rheuma- 
tism; Tuesday, cancer; Wednesday, dyspep- 
sia; Thursday, heart disease; Friday, lumba- 
go; Saturday, “‘ spine; ” Sunday, neuralgia. 
Or, to vary the monotony, she would start off 
Monday with ‘‘ cancer,” or some other disease; 
but the week would contain the whole pro- 
gramme. She was very regular in her habits 
— of complaining, and was always taken bad 
just when she might be of assistance. 

This day she was crouched by the fire, her 
head tied up in a towel, her body slowly rock- 
ing to and fro. It was her neuralgia day. 

Mrs. Sleeper stood at her wash-tub near 
the window, her hands busy in the suds, her 
eyes fixed on the distant waters of the bay, her 
thoughts busy with the ship that never came 
in. So absorbed was she in her “‘ waiting ” 
dream, that she did not see Captain Thomp- 
son, who for the last ten minutes had been 
puffing up the hill in sight of the window; was 
not aware of his approach until he stood. in 
the kitchen doorway, with both arms braced 
against the sides, breathing very hard. 

‘*So, po! Pur—pur— purty capers those 
young ones of yours are cutting up, Delia 
Sleeper! ” , 

Mrs. Sleeper turned, with a start; Aunt Hul- 
da straightened up, with a groan. 

‘*Do you mean Rebecca and Edward, cap- 
tain? Have they been making trouble?” said 
Mrs. Sleeper, with not the faintest sign of in- 
terest in her voice. 

‘*Trouble, trouble!” shouted the captain, 
so loud that Aunt Hulda gave a groan, and 
held her head very hard; “‘ did they ever make 
anything else? Ain’t they the pests of the 
town? Who or what is safe while they are 
about? I tell you what it is, Delia, I’m a pa- 
tient man, a very patient man. I’ve endured 
this sort of thing just as long as I mean to. 
I tell you something’s got to be done.” And 
the captain looked very red, very angry, and 
very determined. 

‘*’m sure I try to keep the children out of 
mischief,” faltered Mrs. Sleeper. 

‘*No, you don’t. That’s just what’s the 
matter. You’ve no control over them. You 
don’t want to control them. You just let them 
loose in the town, like a couple of wildcats, 
seeking whom they may devour. What's the 
consequence? Lookat Brown’s melon patch! 
He couldn’t find a sound melon there. _ Look 





at my orchard! Despoiled by those barbari- 
ans! Here’sasample. To-day I caught them 
at one of my trees, loaded with plunder; 
caught them in the act!” 

**O, captain! you did not punish them!” 

‘Punish eels! No; they were too sharp 
forme. One ran off with my horse, and a 
purty chase I’ve had of it for nothing. The 
other marched away with my fruit. But I 
will punish them; be sure of that. Now, 
Delia, this thing must be stopped; it shall be 
stopped. I’ma man of my word, and when 
I say a thing’s to be done, it is done.” 

‘*T’m sure I’m willing to do anything I can 
to keep them orderly,” began Mrs. Sleeper. 

‘*Now what’s the use of your talking so? 
You know you’re not willing to do anything 
of the kind. You’re all bound up in your 
sorrows. You won’t think of the matter again 
when I’m gone — you know you won’t. If you 
cared for their bringing up, you’d have that 
boy at school, instead of letting him fatten 
on other folks’s property, and bring that girl 
up to work, instead of lettin’ her go galloping 
all over creation on other folks’s horses. I 
tell you, Delia Sleeper, you don’t know how 
to bring up young ones! ” 

The captain, in his warmth, braced himself 
against the door sills so energetically that they 
cracked, and a catastrophe, something like 
that which occurred when Samson played with 
the pillars of the temple, seemed imminent. 

‘¢ P’raps she’d better turn ’em over to you, 
Cap’n Thompson,” growled Aunt Hulda; 
‘¢you’re such a grand hand at bringin’ up!” 

‘* Hulda Prime, you jest attend to yourown 
affairs. This is none of your business; so 
shet up!” shouted the more plain than polite 
captain. 

‘¢ Shut up!” retorted Aunt Hulda. ‘ Wal, 
Inever! Ain’t you gettin’ a leetle opstroper- 
lous, cap’n? This here’s a free country, and 
nobody’s to hinder anybody’s freein’ their 
mind to anybody, even if they are a little up 
in the world. Shut up, indeed!” And Aunt 
Hulda, in her indignation, rose from her chair, 


walked round it, and plumped down again in_ 


her old position. 

“IT don’t want any of your interference, 
Hulda Prime.” 

‘“*T know you don’t. But it’s enough to 
make a horse laugh to see you a comin’ here 
tellin’ about bringin’ up young uns! Brought 
up your Harry well — didn’t yer?” 

‘‘Hush, Aunt Hulda; don’t bring up that 
matter now,” said Mrs. Sleeper. 

“Why not?” said Aunt Hulda, whose neu- 
ralgia was working her temper up to a high 
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pitch. ‘* When folks come to other folks’s 
houses to tell ’em how to train up their chil- 
dren, it’s high time they looked to- home.” 

‘*T brought up my son to obey his father in 
everything, and there wasn’t a better boy in 
the town.” 

‘‘T want to know! He was dreadful nice 
when you had him under your thumb, for you 
was so strict with him he darsn’t say his soul 
was his own; but he made up for. it when he 
got loose. Sech capers! He made a tomboy 
of our Becky, and was jest as full of mischief 
as he could stick.” 

‘*No matter about my son, Hulda Prime; 
he’s out of the way now.” 

**'Yes; cos you wanted to put him to a trade 
after he’d been through the academy. He 
didn’t like that, and started off to get a col- 
lege education, and you shut the door agin 
him, and you locked up your money, and 
vowed he should starve afore you’d help him. 
But they do say he’s been through Harvard 
College in spite of yer.” 

‘* Hulda Prime, you’re a meddlin’ old wo- 
man,” roared the captain, thoroughly enraged, 
‘‘and it’s a pity somebody didn’t start you 
off years ago — hangin’ round where you ain’t 
wanted.” 

‘*T*never hung round your house much — 
did I, cap’n?” cried Aunt Hulda, with a trium- 
phant grin, which evidently started the neu- 
ralgic pains, for she sank back with a groan. 

While this passage of tongues was going 
on inside the house, Miss Becky appeared in 
the road, mounted on Uncle Ned, who looked 
rather jaded, as though he had been put toa 
hard gallop. Flinging herself from his back, 
she entered the door, when the form of Cap- 
tain Thompson, braced in the kitchen door- 
way, — which position he had not forsaken, 
even in the height of debate, — met her eyes. 
Her first thought was to regain the safe com- 
panionship of Uncle Ned; but a desire to 
know what was going on overcame her sense 
of danger, and she gently lifted the latch of 
the door which opened to the garret stairs, 
and stepped inside. The warlike parties in 
the kitchen covered her retreat with the clamor 
of their tongues. 

‘* Now, Delia, I want you to listen to rea- 
son,” continued the captain, turning from the 
vanquished spinster to the silent woman, who 
had kept busily at work during the combat. 
**'You’re too easy with them children. They 
want a strong hand to keep them in line. 
Now you know I’m a good friend to you and 
yours; and, though Cyrus Sleeper treated me 
rather shabbily —” 
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‘* My gracious! hear that man talk! ” blurt- 
ed out Aunt Hulda. ‘It’s no such thing, and 
you know it. You made more money out of 
his Californy speculation with that air ship 
than you ever made afore in your life.” 

‘Will you be quiet, woman?” roared the 
captain. ‘I ain’t talkin’ to you, and don’t 
want any of your meddlin’.” 

‘* Aunt Hulda, don’t interrupt, please,” said 
Mrs. Sleeper; ‘‘ let’s hear what the captain has 
to say.” 

‘*Then let him talk sense. The idea of 
Cyrus Sleeper’s ever treating anybody shabby! 
It’s redikerlous! ” growled Aunt Hulda, as she 
returned to her neuralgic nursing. 

‘¢ The young ones want a strict hand over 
’em,” continued the captain, when quiet was 
restored again. ‘I’m willing to take part 
charge of them, if you’ll let me. They must 
be sent to school.” : 

‘¢*T can’t afford it, captain. I couldn’t send 
’em last year. You know the money’s most 
gone,” said Mrs. Sleeper. 

‘**T know it’s all gone, Delia. What you’ve 
been drawing the last year is from my own 
pocket. But no matter for that. Drinkwater 
opens the school Monday. [I'll send the chil- 
dren there, and pay the bills. It’s time some- 
thing was done for their education; and I’ll 
be a father to them, as they’re not likely to 
have another very soon.” 

‘¢ Don’t say that, don’t say that! 
come back — I know he will.” 

‘If he’s alive. But don’t be too hopeful. 
There’s been a heap of mortality among the 
miners; and if he’s alive, we should have heard 
from him afore this. Chances are agin him. 
So you'd better be resigned. Yes, you'd bet- 
ter give him up, put on mourning fora year, 
and then look round, for the money’s gone.” 

‘*Give up my husband!” cried Mrs. Sleep- 
er, with energy. ‘‘No, no. He will come 
back; I feel, I know he will. He would never 
desert me; and if hedied, —O, Heaven! no, 
no! — if he died, he would find some way to 
send his last words to me. No, no, don’t say 
give him up. I cannot, I cannot!” and the 
poor woman burst into tears. 

‘¢ Wal, I never! ’ cried Aunt Hulda. ‘* Look 
round, indeed! Why, it’s bigamy,.rank big- 
amy!” 

‘“¢Well, well,” said the captain, quickly, 
anxious to avoid another battle, ‘‘do as you 
please about that; but let’s give the children 
a goodbringingup. They’ve got toearn their 
own living, and the sooner they get a little 
learning the better.” 

“‘ The children should go to schoo., captain, 


Cyrus will 
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I know,” said Mrs. Sleeper; ‘“‘but I’m afraid 
they will not take kindly to the change.” 

‘*T'll make ’em, then. It’s time they were 
broke, and I flatter myself I’m able to bring 
‘em under control. But make no interfer- 
ence with my plans.- Once begun, they must 
stick to school. It’s for their good, you 
know.” 

‘* Very well, captain; I consent; only, be 
easy with them at first.” 

‘¢O, I'll be easy enough, never fear, if they 
mind me; if not, they must take the conse- 
quences. So, next Monday fix’em up, and I'll 
take ’em over, and talk to Drinkwater.” 

‘* ll have them all ready, captain, and thank 
you for the trouble you are taking,” said Mrs. 
Sleeper. 

‘* Now, mind! no interference from you or 
Hulda. If there is—” 

**Don’t fret yourself about me, cap’n. Mercy 
knows I’ve trouble enough of my own. I de- 
clare, there’s that lumbago comin’ on agin,” 
groaned Aunt Hulda. 

The captain seemed highly delighted at the 
prospect of a change in the condition of his 
enemy, and, with a triumphant smile, backed 
into the entry. 

‘* Hallo! there’s my horse, reeking with 
sweat. Whereis that imp of mischief?” thun- 
dered the exasperated captain, ‘If I catch 
her —” 

‘‘ Here Iam, cap’n. Clear the coast! Ha, 
ha, ha! Hooray!” 

The voice came from the garret. There was 
a thundering racket on the stairs, a crash 
against the door, which flew open, and Becky, 
seated in an old cradle without rockers, burst 
into the entry. Tired of listening, she had 
searched the garret for sport, had dragged 
this old emblem of infancy from its hiding- 
place to the head of the stairs, seated herself 
in it, and, regardless of consequences, started 
for a slide. 

It was areckless act. As the door flew open, 
the cradle struck the captain’s shins, throwing 
him backwards, and pitching Becky out of 
the front door on to the grass. The captain 
scrambled to his feet, furious with pain and 
choler. Becky regained hers quickly, and 
started for.the barn, the captain in hot pur- 
suit. Anotherstern chase. Thecaptain soon 
desisted, mounted his horse, and rode away, 
while Miss Becky perched herself on the rick- 
ety fence, and saluted the captain’s ears, as he 
rode down hill, with the refrain of the well- 
known song, ‘‘O, dear, what can the matter 
be?” 


(TO, BE CONTINUED.) 


TIRED. 
BY JENNIE Joy. 


OTHER’S hands were tired with labor, 
Mother’s heart was sad with care; 
So she gathered up her treasures, 
All her wealth, — two children fair, — 
Gathered them unto her bosom, 
Kissed their lips and stroked their hair, — 


Called them sweet, pet names, and blessed 
them, 
Spoke of heaven and holy things, 
While a presence stern and chilly 
Hovered there on tireless wings! 
Hovered there as if in waiting 
For the rest tired nature brings. 


Still the mother hugged her treasures 
Closer to her weary breast, 
Mindless of the tireless pinions 
Sent to bear her to her rest, 
Mindless of the stern, cold presence, 
Of this silent stranger guest, — 


Fondly stroked the ripples golden, 
Smoothed, with tender touch, the brown, 
Soothed her babes to peaceful slumber, ‘ 
Kissed, and laid them softly down, 
Passed, with the stern, chilly presence, 
Up where gleamed a waiting crown. 


PSYOHE. 
BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


N an unknown kingdom reigned a powerful 
monarch, who had three daughters, the 
youngest of whom, named Psyche, was a be- 
ing of such transcendent loveliness that her 
father’s subjects did not hesitate to compare 
her with Venus, which greatly excited the 
envy of that beautiful goddess. 

Her parents could not but admire Psyche, 
such as she was; but they looked forward, 
with proud anticipations, to what she might 
be, and contemplated, with gratified cer- 
tainty, the time when she would so far 
eclipse all others, that Venus would be no 
longer worshipped, and their beloved daugh- 
ter stand alone without a rival. The two el- 
| der sisters had very little sympathy‘with this 
| ambitious wish; and, as the graces of Psyche 
| unfolded themselves day by day, their jealousy 
"was aroused to witness the universal admira- 
tion and homage they excited. 
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A temple was erected to her, where the mul- 
titude, from comparing, very soon preferred 
her to Venus; and the daughter of Ocean saw, 
with deep mortification, that, while the grass 
grew in her sanctuary, incense burned con- 
tinually on the altars of Psyche. 

How to rid herself of this innocent cause 
of so much uneasiness and so many heart- 
burnings was a perplexity; but, calling her 
son Cupid to her side, and taking him affec- 
tionately by the hand, Venus reminded him of 
the tenderness that had protected and watched 
over his infancy, only yielding to a sympathy 
with his happy childhood, in which both were 
united, when the mother and child were scarce- 
ly ever seen apart. 

‘*T conjure you, my son,” said she, ‘‘ to re- 
venge this outrage. Punish the proud crea- 
ture who seeks to rob your mother of the 
affections of her people. Pierce her with your 
arrows, and inspire her with love for the 
ugliest of mortals. No doubt it is her wish 


to destroy me; but remember, that in sav- 
ing my empire you are only preserving your 
own.” 

Saying this, she flees upon her chariot of 
pearl; and Cupid, seizing his bow, takes from 
the quiver a poisoned arrow. As he places it 
on the stretched string, his eye, in directing 


it, meets a look from Psyche, a look full of 
innocence, gentleness, and modesty. He hes- 
itates, the bow and arrow insensibly escape 
from his hands, and he finds himself sof- 
tened. 

‘*No, my mother,” he cried, ‘“‘I cannot 
obey you. Pardon me, but this effort exceeds 
my power. If you desire my arrows to exe- 
cute your vengeance, make enemies for me 
that I can hate.” 

Slowly and sadly he retired, after turning 
his head to look back at Psyche, who, as if 
conscious that some wrong had been intended 
her, stood calmly indifferent, and seemed not 
to be aware of his existence. Hurt by her in- 
sensibility, which seemed almost like ingrati- 
tude, Cupid thus soliloquized : — 

‘*Then it is through me, and me alone, that 
everything in nature loves; and I am the 
only one who does not love. The source of so 
much happiness to others, and yet a stranger 
to it myself! This poisoned arrow, dipped 
in the sweet cup prepared by my care, shall 
not wound the tender Psyche. But, since I 
am the author of so much delight, I can at 
least taste the draught which I present to 
mortals.” 

From that moment Cupid abandoned him- 
self to the feeling with which Psyche had in- 
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spired him, and conceived the hope of one 
day becoming her husband; but this hope 
could only be realized in secrecy, for if Venus 
were informed of it, Psyche, no doubt, would 
be lost. 

For advice, he sought out the wise old Har- 
pocrates, the silent Egyptian, whom he found 
sitting in the midst of his plentiful garden, 
and thus addressed him : — 

“*O, most powerful deity, thou whose image 
is revered in the courts of kings, and wor- 
shipped in the sacred vestibules of our tem- 
ples, — thou, whose penetrating eye searches 
the recesses of the heart, whilst your own is 
inaccessible to the observation of Jupiter him- 
self, — see what brings me to you, and give 
me your advice.” 

Harpocrates bowed his head, and, without 
a word of reply, covered Cupid with a veil, 
whereby he understood that in remaining un- 
known to Psyche he would secure their safety. 
Cupid followed his advice; and among the 
thousands of admirers that made up her court 
he was never to be seen. 

About this time her health declined, and, 
the elder sisters marrying two neighboring 
princes, they pleased themselves with the 
thought that, while they were fortunately set- 
tled, Psyche’s beauty might fade, and she 
would never have a husband. Her parents, 
alarmed, consulted an oracle, which decreed 
that their daughter should be robed in gar- 
ments of mourning, and conducted to a desert 
rock, there, by order of the gods, to take their 
farewell, and, weeping, abandon her to her 
destiny. 

This command, which they dared not diso- 
bey, filled them with a grief that was almost 
despair, and they imparted the sad intelli- 
gence to the two other daughters, with broken 
voices and torrents of tears. Psyche herself 
remained calm and unmoved, preserving that 
fine serenity which is the inseparable compan- 
ion of virtue. 

The sisters wept, but their grief was feigned ; 
and, as Psyche stood, with downcast eyes, 
submissive to the gods and resigned to her 
fate, no feeling of pity softened their stony 
hearts for the gentle girl so soon to be desert- 
ed; and, while they tore their hair in well-as- 
sumed sorrow, the unhappy father, bent under 
the weight of years and affliction, took his 
last leave, the queen, in an anguish too deep 
for expression, embraced her daughter again 
and again, looking about on the lovely scene 
with a thousand dreadful imaginings of what 
might befall her child. 

The last words are spoken, the last kiss 
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given and received, and Psyche is alone in 
this solitary desert. She casts her eye over 
the rocks, the woods, and the frightful abysses 
which surround her, expecting every instant 
to see issue from the caves the dreaded mon- 
ster to whom she was destined; but he came 
not, and she consoled herself with the thought 
that, although she could not escape from the 
ills intended her, they might be only in pro- 
portion to her faults; and with this comforting 
reflection her fears vanished. 

The sun went down, and, as twilight settled 
into darkness, Sleep crept from his quiet 
grotto, and, waving his wand over the 
trusting Psyche, conducted her to the city of 
dreams. 

Here she reposes on a green turf bespangled 
with violets, and opens her eyes in the shade 
of delightful groves, that surround a marble 
palace. Not a sound breaks the deep solitude 
of this lovely spot, and Psyche looks in vain 
for the traces of ahuman footstep. She rises, 
walks towards the palace, the doors of which 
stand invitingly open; and as she passes 
through the stately rooms, admiring the ar- 
chitecture of the building and the rich orna- 
ments that decorate it, a sense of loneliness 
depresses her, and she sighs for companion- 
ship. 

‘* What,” thought she, ‘‘can I do with all 
these luxuries? It is a desolate splendor, that 
I shall not enjoy, and for the sweet sound of 
kindly voices I would gladly exchange it all.” 

Numerous attendants flitted around her; she 
heard their light movements, and knew a de- 
licious banquet was being prepared to refresh 
her; but they were all invisible, and she won- 
dered greatly why she was not permitted to 
behold the author of so many benefits. 

He came with the evening, and proclaimed 
her the queen of the palace. In low and gen- 
tle tones she was assured that no monster 
adored her, but the faithful, submissive Cupid, 
who, though invisible to her mortal eyes, was 
the husband allotted to her by the great pow- 
ers. She Jistens to his persuasive accents, 
and puts out her hand, in token of compliance, 
to the being she cannot see. He warns her 
never to inquire who he is, and entreats her 
to dread curiosity as the fatal rock upon which 
so much happiness is wrecked. 

No longer alone, with the fear of some im- 
pending danger hanging over her, Psyche’s 
heart wandered back to the parents who had 
parted with her so sorrowfully ; and she longed 
to assure them of her safety. Even the sisters 
had grown dea: by absence, and she thought 
of them with the fondest affection. 





Cupid, observing this tenderness, and seeing 
that all remonstrances were vain to banish 
the wish from her heart, at last permitted her 
to see her sisters, but charged her, as he left 
with the earliest dawn, to mistrust any advice 
they might offer; and, although she was at 
liberty to load them with presents, he besought 
her not to heed their counsel. 

Promising the utmost discretion, she hurried 
away in search of Zephyr, and commissioned 
him to bring her sisters to the palace. 

Arriving, with honeyed words and lingering 
caresses, Psyche saw not the envy which they 
concealed, and, flattered to be recognized as 
the mistress of so much elegance and comfort, 
forgot that in answering their numberless 
questions she was breaking the express com- 
mand of her husband, about whom they seemed 
especially curious to hear. 

‘* Was he young? Washe handsome? Was 
he tall, or short? Was he lively, or dull, or 
awkward? or was he the most graceful and 
polite man in the world?” 

Then they asked when he would return; 
and Psyche, to evade giving a direct reply, 
said that her husband was a young prince, 
who passed much time in hunting, and there 
would probably be as many opinions in regard 
to his looks and manners as there were per- 
sons to behold him. 

‘* But,” said -they, ‘‘can you not describe 
this wonderful prince? for wonderful he must 
be, as the master of such rich and charming 
possessions.” 

Psyche could not answer, and they contin- 
ued, — 

*‘You are silent, and we must, therefore, 
infer that your prince is so ugly you wish to 
keep him concealed. Very well; we are about 
to return to our parents and friends, who will 
be sorry to hear you are so unfortunate. How- 
ever, as silence always looks suspicious, we 
shall feel obliged to tell the truth.” 

Poor Psyche! Her pride was aroused, and, 
to defend her adored husband, she declared 
she was quite satisfied, and that if he saw fit 
to conceal himself, it was, undoubtedly, for 
her advantage, as, she afterwards admitted, 
he had said. Immediately the two sisters as- 
sumed an air of pitying condescension, and 
by their miserable suggestions succeeded in 
making her very unhappy, and half believe 
what they said to be true. Gathering up the 
pretty gifts with which she had so generously 
remembered them, they took their departure, 
saying, at the moment of leaving, — 

‘*Inform yourself if what we suspect is not 
a fact. Take this lamp, and, when Night 
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shall have spread her dark wings over the 
earth, see by its light your prince, and be 
thankful to us for having unmasked a mon- 
ster.” 

They were gone; but they left a sting be- 
hind; and all through the hours of that wretch- 
ed day, Psyche, torn by conflicting emotions 
of doubt and faith, tremblingly awaited the 
night; for she had at last resolved to prove 
the truth or falsity of their suspicions. 

In the profound stillness of midnight, while 
Cupid slept, she arose, and, lighting her lamp, 
approached, with beating heart, the place of 
his repose. No horrid monster offends her 
inquiring eyes, no prince or hunter, resting 
from the excitement of the day’s pleasure, but 
Cupid, the fairest and most enchanting of the 
gods. She bends forward, shading the lamp 
with her hand, lest its bright glare disturb 
the winged deity, who slept so unconscious 
of her admiration. , 

By his side was the bow, and the quiver full 
of arrows, that she curiously stopped to ex- 
amine, and in doing so unfortunately let one 
of them fall to the floor. Trying at once to 
recover it and still shade the light, she held 
the lamp so unsteadily that a drop of the heat- 
ed oil fell upon him, and he awoke to reproach 
the terrified Psyche by a look of contempt that 
crushed her to the earth. 

Seeing him about to fly away, she tries to 
detain him by seizing his wings; and is car- 
ried up to some distance, when she loses her 
hold, and falling, receives his fatal adieus. 

‘*Unhappy Psyche! I promised to condemn 
you to a monster, but I gave you myself, and 
in return you not only mistrust me and diso- 
bey me, but you would have robbed me of 
life, with the dagger that even now you have 
concealed about you. Farewell! and remem- 
ber that in forsaking you I shall not forget to 
punish your sisters.” 

Stunned and speechless, Psyche could not 
reply, and remained for hours so wretched and 
despairing, that when, at last, she rose to go 
home, life seemed insupportable; and, passing 
the bank of a small stream, the thought at 
once suggested itself to her bewildered mind 
that in its waters she could find an end to all 
her troubles. 

Hesitating but an instant, she threw herself 
in, only to be received with tenderness and 
respect by the Naiades, who came out from 
their grottos to admire her and conduct her 
to the god of the river, by whom she was safely 
landed on the opposite bank. But where shall 
she go? where find the diversion that shall 
console her for the loss of Cupid? 
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All the world is desolate; and, giving her- 
self up to her fate, she takes at random the 
first road that presents itself, and wandering 
on, without aim or motive, comes, after days 
of painful travelling, to the city wheré her 
sisters reside. Psyche informs them that Cu- 
pid has forsaken her; at which intelligence, 
expressing the most sympathetic grief, they 
are inwardly glad, and each resolves, though 
unknown to the other, to succeed the unhappy 
being whose troubles have all arisen from fol- 
lowing their perfidious advice. 

Assuring her that she would certainly find 
her husband if she persevered in the search, 
they only waited until she set out again, to 
hurry away to the palace, where they hoped 
to find Cupid. The eldest had started early, 
and, passing the rock from which Psyche had 
been carried away, she called to Zephyr, 
thinking he would safely convey her to the 
life she so wished for. He answered, but, in- 
stead of a gentle breeze, chilling blasts came, 
that swept her away into the abyss which 
surrounded the garden of Love. 

The second one came, not long after, and, 
ignorant of her sister’s fate, met the same 
punishment. 

In the mean time Venus is informed that 
her son is ill of a burn, and learns of his mar- 
riage to Psyche, who, in her wanderings, en- 
tered a temple, that chanced to be the temple 
of Venus herself. Anxiously inquiring if Cu- 
pid was there, the name reached the ears of 
the goddess, who hurried forward, and, recog- 
nizing Psyche, immediately caused her im- 
prisonment, and ordered the nymphs in 
her service to beat the poor unfortunate 
with rods. 

Psyche implored her forgiveness, and begged 
her to have at least a little forbearance for the 
wife of, her son. 

‘“*My son’s wife, indeed!” replied Venus; 
‘“‘but without my consent; and I forgive no 
one who disputes with me the palm of beauty. 
Though you are ugly, yet, by some unholy 
magic, you contrived to steal away my only 
child; and then, by your miserable credulity 
and curiosity, he nearly met his death. My 
eyes are dimmed and my complexion faded by 
watching night and day at his bedside. Go, 
foolish Psyche, — it is all you are fit for, — go, 
and deliver this message to my friend Pros- 
erpine: tell her that Venus desired you to ask 
of her a small box of beauty, to repair the 
freshness and bloom she has lost during the 
illness of her son.” 

The thought of descending into the dark 
valley where Proserpine dwelt with Pluto 
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filled Psyche with horrible dread, and she 
would havesunk under the accumulated weight 
of so many cruelties, had not a sweet, famil- 
iar voice whispered words of hope and cheer. 

‘¢ Patience for a little while,” it said, ‘‘ and 
fear no danger. Yield not again to your be- 
setting sin, and all will be well. You do not 
see me, but I am near you, and still love you, 
pitying your hardships, and impatiently await- 
ing the time when my father will receive you 
as his daughter. Till then have courage, and 
remember, the fault of mortals is to despair 
when the victory is almost won.” 

This from Cupid, who she feared was lost 
to her forever! The way was no longer dark 
nor dangerous, and without a thought, except 
of her happiness, she went for the box of beauty 
so radiant and charming that Cerberus licked 
her pretty feet, and the avaricious Charon for- 
got to take his pay. 

Proserpine, too, complimented her native 
grace, and in giving her the box charged her 
not to open it. ‘* For,” added she, ‘‘ you have 
no occasion for its contents.” 

But Psyche had not learned wisdom from 
experience, and, turning the box over and 
over, she shook it to see if any noise would 
give a clew to what it might contain; and in 
doing so it fell to the ground, opening by 


chance, and relieving her, as she thought, of 


responsibility in the matter. Eagerly looking 
into it, she saw no beauty, but a smoky vapor 
rose, enveloping her in its dark clouds, and 
she fell down at once into a lethargic sleep 
resembling death. 

Happily, Cupid, then convalescent, was out 
walking for the first time after his illness; and 
some subtile instinct directed his steps to the 
spot where Psyche lay. He swept away the 
deadly influence from her prostrate form, and 
then, collecting it again in the box, tenderly 
assured her, and bade her hasten with it to 
his mother. 

No sooner had she gone, than Cupid, for- 
giving this last fault, flew to the celestial pal- 
ace, and throwing himself at the feet of Jupi- 
ter, cried, — 

‘¢ My father, either grant me Psyche for a 
wife, or let me die; for without her immortal- 
ity is insupportable.” 

Graciously heeding this petition of his son, 
the great Jove smiled to see such enthusiasm, 
and consented that Psyche should be pre- 
sented at his court, an honored daughter. 


Safe at last, in the upper air, 
She spread her beauteous wings, 
And lives to-day, an emblem fair 
Of’souls freed from grosser things. 
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LETTER FROM A NEBRASKA BOY. —IIL. 


Nortu Piattrz, Nesraska, Jan. 8, 1872. 
EAR FRED: I am ready now tothrow up 
my hat, and shout for the West forever; 
for, much as I have enjoyed my life here be- 
fore, I never imagined the pleasure which was 
in store for me, and which I have at last actu- 
ally realized. 

For some time past I have had a secret long- 
ing to join a party ina regular buffalo hunt; 
but knowing the exposure and peril of such 
an ‘expedition, I waited for a favorable op- 
portunity for laying my case before uncle 
Will, feeling sure that I should have to plead 
pretty strongly to gain his consent. It was 
as I supposed. At first he objected very de- 
cidedly, recounting to me numerous instances 
of suffering, and even loss of life, among hunt- 
ers at this season of the year, when they were 
liable to be overtaken by intense cold and 
storms. But I assured him that the party 
which I wished to join were experienced hunt- 
ers, who would go provided for all emergen- 
cies. Among them was quite an intimate 
friend of mine, whose acquaintance I had 
made some time since, on one of my tramps 
in search of our missing cattle, and whom we 
always designated as the “‘ Naturalist.” I dis- 
covered this gentleman and scholar in a de- 
serted ranche, made of adobes, or ‘“ dobies,” 
as the countrymen call them, which in other 
words are sods dried in the sun. Here lived 
this eccentric genius, who, by the way, was a 
graduate of Cornell University, like a hermit, 
with Nature and his books for sole compan- 
ions. He received me very cordially, how- 
ever, on our first meeting, and I got quite 
interested in him, and went to see him fre- 
quently afterwards. It was in one of these 
visits that he told me of the projected hunting 
party, which he invited me very cordially to 
join, saying that he would take charge of me, 
and setting forth the delights of the chase, 
till I thought I should go wild, if Icould not 
for once have a share in it. 

I told uncle Will, among the numerous ar- 
guments of my plea, that in all probability it 
was such an opportunity as I should never 
have again, —that it would be something I 
should have to remember as long as I lived if 
I went, and regret if I didn’t; and when he 
saw how much my heart was set upon it, he 
consented at last, like the dear, kind uncle 
that he is! only with this proviso, — that I 
would not extend my stay beyond a fortnight, 
as that would be quite as long as he should’ 
feel like bearing the anxiety of my absence. 
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This I readily promised, and with my freedom 
in my hand, and my heart as light as a feather, 
I proceeded at once to pack up my traps. I 
cut a picket-pin for my horse, took a lariat 
rope, small camp-kettle, and the indispensa- 
ble coffee-pot. These, with my blankets and 
heavy Spencer repeating rifle, completed my 
outfit; and bidding uncle Will good by, and 
receiving from him numerous last charges, I 
mounted my faithful pony, and directed his 
steps towards the ranche, where I wasto pass 
the night with the ‘“* Naturalist.” 

It was quite dark when I arrived, and as we 
were to start very early the next day, we wise- 
ly concluded to “ turn in” atonce; andin less 
than half an hour after I had rolled myself up 
in my blanket, I was dreaming of happy hunt- 
ing-grounds, and exciting conflicts with buf- 
faloes, always ending victoriously to myself. 
It seemed as if I had been asleep but a short 
time, before I was roused by a little noise, 
which, on waking, I found to proceed from 
the clicking of the spoon against the sides of 
a bowl, as it was wielded in the hands of my 
friend, who was busily engaged in stirring up 
a corn-cake for breakfast. I shall never for- 
get how ludicrously his whole figure struck 
me, as he stood dressed in his hat and over- 
coat, with his blue spectacles over his nose 
(he was very near-sighted), and his intellec- 
tual face bending over the mixture before him 
with an expression of as much intentness as 
if his life depended upon his culinary success. 
I was ashamed of myself, however, even for 
my momentary amusement at the expense of 
my kind host; and springing up,I made a hasty 
toilet, and offered my services at once as as- 
sistant cook, which he seemed very glad to 
accept. So I broiled the venison steak on a 
stick over the embers, while he harnessed up 
the wagon in which he was to ride with the 
baggage. The corn-cake proved to be aperfect 
success ; so, I may add, was the broiling of the 
venison; and we both did ample justice to our 
delicious breakfast. 

A few moments more of preparation, and 
we were fairly on our way, I with my rifle, 
riding my pony at the side of the wagon in 
which sat my imperturbable friend, wearing 
his usual calm serenity of expression, which 
it took more than the prospect of a buffalo 
hunt to move. We travelled many miles that 
day, and arrived just at night at the ranche 
where we were to join the other hunters. 

They were there before us, dressed in a full 
suit of buckskin, tanned by the Indians, with 
their long black hair streaming down to their 
waists. We needed no ceremonious introduc- 
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tion, and were soon perfectly at home with 
each other. We decided, after a little consul- 
tation, to pursue our journey at once, as it 
was a bright moonlight night; and that 
beautiful ride over the prairies is one never to 
be forgotten! One of the hunters and myself 
rode on ahead, finding the trail for the team 
to follow. Just at dawn we arrived at the last 
habitation we were to see for more than a hun- 
dred miles on the road to Colorado. The old 
hunter who occupied it was standing over his 
fire, with a short clay pipe in his mouth, so 
busily engaged in getting his breakfast, that 
he did not see us at first, as we entered; but 
he welcomed us heartily, and we were glad 
enough to share his hospitality, and rest our- 
selves and our tired horses for a few hours. 
Then, having purchased some grain of him, 
we set out once more upon our journey; and 
travelled diligently as long as the daylight 
lasted, the country, growing more and more 
beautiful with every mile as we approached 
Colorado. I never saw such magnificent 
mountains and scenery! 

It is a great contrast to the level prairies of 
North Platte, where the monotonous land- 
scape is only broken by the slight elevation 
of the bluffs. Here, the peaks, covered with 
snow, rise boldly into the blue sky, and the 
air is so clear and pure that they can be seen 
from .a great distance. We found a little 
spring, near which we pitched our tent; and 
we had no sooner raised it than it was covered 
with the first feathery flakes of a little snow- 
storm, from which we gladly took shelter. 1 
believe my companions all slept well that 
night; but I was kept awake by the howling 
of the gray wolves, which is very different 
from that of the small prairie wolf, to which 
my ear was quite accustomed. The howl of 
the gray wolf is much deeper, and the most 
melancholy wail you can possibly imagine. 

I got up very early the next morning, and 
looked out of the tent. The sun was shining 
brightly on the new-fallen snow, which was 
covered with the tracks of our nightly visitors. 
We made a hasty breakfast, and were off in 
good season on our tramp, for we hoped this 
day’s journey would bring us to our place of 
destination. We passed, the Colorado line at 
noon, then struck south-west, among the hills. 
Here we lost our trail; but the old hunters 
were too well acquainted with the country to 
be inconvenienced by this, and we soon ar- 
rived at ‘* White Man’s Fork,” a branch of the 
Republican River, which, in spite of its name, 
is quite deserted, having no inhabitants. We 
saw continually fresh tracks of -buffaloes, and 
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concluded that we had got among them; so 


we looked about for a permanent camp- 
ground. We found a nice spot for our tent in 
a deep canyon, which we chose for its seclusion, 
, on account of the Indians. It was very near 
a fine large spring of water which bubbled 
out of the side of a hill, and dropped over a 
little rocky precipice. We could not certainly 
have found a more picturesque spot than that 
on which we had lighted. It was something 
entirely novel to me to see trees such as the 
cedars, cotton-wood, and box-elders, spring- 
ing out of the sides of the hills and precipices, 
without any apparent ‘‘ root-hold.” 

The morning of the eventful day of our first 
hunt rose clear and cold, and we found fresh 
tracks of the buffaloes in the soft mud about 
the spring. So we prepared to follow the 
trail. We all left our overcoats behind, which 
I thought, at first, a strange proceeding, con- 
sidering the temperature of the weather. How- 
ever, I soon found myself warm enough with- 
out it; for it was not long before we caught 
sight of a herd ahead of us, and at a given 
signal we dashed in among them. 

I cannot describe to you the excitement of 
that moment, for it is something you must 
realize, not imagine. The old hunters said it 
was worth more than all the sport to see my 


enjoyment. 
I was bound to shoot the first buffalo, and 


Idid! I singled out an old bull, and rode 
alongside of him full gallop. I fired. The 
first shot brought him down upon his knees, 
and the second finished him. The next mo- 
ment a buffalo wheeled round suddenly and 
charged at one of the hunters, but his well- 
trained pony dodged just in time to save his 
master, and the great creature thundered past, 
receiving his death-wound as he fied. 

Again we dashed in among the herd, shoot- 
ing right and left, the creatures falling so fast 
that it was hard to tell whose shot was the fa- 
tal one; and by noon the prairie was covered 
with the bodies of the slain, — twelve in all, — 
while the rest of the herd had stampeded. 

In the afternoon we took the quarters, hump, 
and tongue, and the hides of the finest ani- 
mals, and packed them securely upon our 
ponies, slinging the quarters on either side, 
and tying the hoofs together over their 
backs, while the tongues and our rifles orna- 
mented the horn of the saddle. Then we 
walked slowly back to the camp, leading our 
horses by the bridle. As we were on our way. 
we were followed by a large gray wolf, who 
was attracted by the buffalo meat, and meant 
to have his share; but hesoon fell a victim to 
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our merciless hands, and we added his hide 
to the rest of our booty. 

All this time we had had nothing to eat, and 
as it was now nearly night, you may imagine 
the zest with which we set about our prepara- 
tions for supper as soon as we arrived. And 
such a supper as we ate! We had no bread, 
but we made coffee, and cooked the fresh buf- 
falo meat, which we devoured like so many 
starved men. To tell the truth, I felt amaz- 
ingly like one myself, that night, as I cut off the 
huge slices, and laid them, still warm, into 
the frying-pan, watching their browning im- 
patiently, and with the avidity of a starving 
man, or boy. I should not dare to say how 
many pounds of meat we consumed before 
our appetite was appeased; but we certainly 
felt no ill effects from our hearty supper, and 
slept soundly that night; so soundly, that 
we heard nothing at all of the Indians, who, 
it was plain, had been hovering about-us in 
our slumbers, as the marks of their horses’ 
feet were plainly visible all about our tent the 
next morning. We knew them to be Indians, 
as their horses are never shod, like ours. 

Soon after breakfast we started again upon 
our second hunt. We saw several prong- 
horned antelopes on our way; but it is al- 
most impossible to shoot them, and we did 
not attempt to follow up their trail. But we 
shot a number of buffaloes and one deer, which 
variety we were glad to introduce into our bill 
of fare. 

Every day this wild life and freedom grew 
more and more fascinating to me, and I could 
easily understand how the “ Naturalist,” with 
his tastes, had been led to forsake all other 
for its charms. But he was a funny fellow! 

One day, when the rest of us were on a 
hunt, he appeared to take very little interest 
in the buffalo, and we saw that he had made 
some discovery in which he was entirely pre- 
occupied. He walked about gravely by him- 
self, with a stick in his hand, with which he 
seemed to be poking over the earth. Every 
little while he would pick up a stone, which he 
would examine lovingly, and place in the cart 
with great care. He was so absorbed in his 
geological researches, that he did not realize 
how fast they were accumulating, and that our 
horses, instead of carrying the buffalo meat, 
as was intended, were actually dragging a 
load of stones! We were all very much amused 
at first; but as the freight continued to in- 
crease, the matter began to wear a serious as- 
pect; the hunters became anxious, and finally, 
watching their opportunity, quietly ‘‘dumped” 
the poor man’s treasures, and proceeded on 
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THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 
“ At daybreak, on the bleak sea beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast, 


To see the form of a maiden fair 
Lashed close to a drifting mast.” 
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their way. We never knew when he discov- 
ered his loss, as he was too good-natured and 
gentlemanly to make a fuss about it; but per- 
haps he concluded, as we did, that we had 
left a heap of trouble behind us, along with 
the stones. 

Well, those were happy days! but like all 
happy days, they were far too short; and be- 
fore I was half ready to give them up, my 
fortnight’s leave was at an end, and the time 
had come when I must keep my agreement 
with uncle Will, and tear myself away from 
all their joys. The rest of the party were not 
ready to leave yet, and urged me very strong- 
ly to stay longer, which they shouldn’t have 
done, as my own inclination was already pull- 
ing me ata great rate from my duty, so that 
the struggle between the two was almost too 
much for me. However, I was so grateful for 
the pleasure I had enjoyed, that I would not 
give my indulgent uncle a moment’s uneasi- 
ness on my account, and th’s determination 
decided me to set out for home at once. 

It wasn’t particularly inviting to look for- 
ward to a journey of more than a hundred 
miles, alone and on horseback; and if I had 
known the hardships which were really before 
me, it would have been still less so. But I 
resolved to put the best face upon it, and 
throwing my blankets over the pony’s back, 
with no other equipment than my rifle and 
picket-rope, I bade good by to the old camp 
and iny friends, and trotted away. 

I took a different route from that by which 
we had come, as I knewI should be obliged 
to depend entirely upon the ranches, which are 
occasionally scattered along the road, for my 
daily food. So I struck due north, crossing 
the Platte River on the ice; and here my trou- 
bles began. For just as I was beginning to 
congratulate myself upon our safe passage, 
my horse must needs break through, dipping 
me gently into the icy water above my knees. 
So all the rest of the day I had the discomfort 
of riding in my wet clothes, while it grew cold- 
er every moment. I passed through Jules- 
burg, Colorado, then through ‘ Big Springs,” 
arriving about six o’clock, tired, hungry, and 
very cold, at one of the ‘‘ section houses,” as 
they are called. I knocked at the door, which 
was opened a little way by a cross-looking old 
man, who, in reply to my question whether I 
could be accommodated with a night’s shelter, 
answered in a drawling, indifferent tone, — 

“Wal, Idunno. Any money with you?” 

Of course I hadn’t! Who ever heard of 
such a thing as being obliged to travel with 
money in this part of the country, where there 
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is a sort of free-masonry among the hunters, 
who would scorn to take money from each 
other, in return for hospitality, particularly in 
a case Of emergency like this. But here was 
an exception; for no sooner had I answered 
in the negative, than ‘he closed the door in my 
face without another word. 

By this time it was growing quite dark and 
snowing fast, so that my greatest fear was of 
losing the trail; but my good pony carried me 
so safely over the next nine miles, that I for- 
gave him the ducking he gave me in the river. 
It was now ten o’clock as we rode up to the 
next ranche, where, the Lord be thanked! I 
was most kindly received, my wet clothes 
dricd, and a warm supper prepared for me. 
Never was I more grateful than when, seated 
by that roaring fire, the first delicious warmth 
began to steal over my poor, chilled body; for 
I do suppose it would not have taken many 
more hours of such exposure and fatigue to 
have ended my journey for this life. 

The morning of the second day found me 
on my way again, after having been fortified 
with a good night’s sleep and a hearty break- 
fast. I saw tracks of Indians in the snow be- 
fore me, and a moccason, which had evidently 
been recently dropped, but fortunately did not 
encounter their owners, which, in my lonely 
situation, would have been awkward, to say 
the least. 

All day I jogged along until late at night, 
when I arrived, as hungry as ever, at an old 
ranche, where I had depended upon passing 
the night. But I found it quite deserted, 
though the occupant had evidently expected 
to return before long, as there were laid out 
most temptingly upon the table thirteen bis- 
cuits, which I counted in an instant with my 
greedy eye. By their side was a pail of fresh 
water, and on the hearth, where was blazing 
a good fire, stood a coffee-pot, containing 
some freshly-ground coffee, waiting for some- 
body. 

Why should not that ‘‘ somebody” be the 
tired, hungry boy who stood theré alone, 
after having fasted for sixteen hours, and who, 
without it, must still go supperless to bed? 
There was no time for moralizing. It was 
but the work of a moment to fill the coffee- 
pot from the steaming kettle of water which 
hung over the fire. Then, setting it down to 
boil, I took my horse into the stable, where I 
found a measure of oats; and leaving him to 


make way with them, I proceeded to despatch 


the coffee and biscuits. One after another, 
they rapidly disappeared. What were thir- 
teen biscuits, after all! I only wished there 
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had been twice thirteen, that I might have 
been able to leave a few for the luckless owner 
for whom they were intended. 

After my appetite was appeased, there came 
u little time for reflection; and as I sat by the 
fire, momentarily looking for the return of the 
hunter, I began to frame to myself the apol- 
ogies which I must make for appropriating 
his supper. I always did hate to apologize, 
and I found this case a particularly difficult 
one to manage; so I was quite relieved as the 
time passed on, and it grew so late that I felt 
I might safely give up his return for that 
night. Then, throwing myself on the husk 
mattress, which lay invitingly upon the floor, 
I composed myself to sleep. The last thing 
I remember, as I was dropping off, was recall- 
ing to myself the old story of the ‘‘ Three 
Bears,” so familiar to the ear of childhood, 
and the stentorious voice of the ‘ Biggest 
Bear,” saying, — 

“Who's been sleeping in my bed, 
So hard he couldn’t sleep on it,” 

mingled with my dreams. But the “ Biggest 


Bear” never came, and doesn’t know to this 
day, poor fellow, who stole his supper and 
slept in his bed that night. 

I was sorry to be obliged to set off the next 
morning without my breakfast; but as I had 


exhausted the larder of the ranche, there was 
no alternative, and I knew that one day more 
of travel would bring me to my haven of rest. 
It was most fortunate for me that it was so, 
for the most terrific storm of the season was 
on its way, and only waited till I was safely 
housed to burst forth in all its fury. 

Uncle Will stood at the door of the dear old 
shanty, as I rode towards it, looking anxiously 
up and down for me; and the expression of 
relief which came over his face, when he first 
caught sight of me, I shall never forget. 

No one could have had a heartier welcome; 
and certainly no one could have been more 
grateful than I, as I lay in my bed that night, 
listening to the violence of the storm, and 
thinking what might have been my fate if a 
few hours later had found me unprotected. 

But it is all over now, and I find that it is 
even a pleasure to recall the discomforts and 
hardships of that journey. 

Do you remember the passage in Virgil 
where old 2neas addresses his companions 
as they lie exhausted upon the sea-shore, after 
a perilous voyage, recounting to them all the 
sufferings they had passed through, while he 
comforts them, saying, — 

‘¢ Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit ”? 

Well, these words kept running through my 
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mind, and I shall always associate them with 
that lonely journey, and the tramp, tramp, 
of my pony’s feet on the frozen ground. 

Here uncle Will calls to know if it isn’t 
about time to wind up my lengthy epistle; re- 
minding me that if I am not careful, I shall 
have nothing left to tell Fred when I get home. 
The warning has come rather late, but I don’t 
believe we shall suffer for want of topics when 
we do meet. Bless your soul, old fellow ! 
You should see the smile which is at this mo- 
ment irradiating my face at the very thought 
of that meeting! 

There! You have my parting benediction, 
and with it I must really say Good Night. 

Yours, as ever, and you know how that is, 
WALTER. 


A OHEERFUL HEART. 
BY M. R. WHITTLESEY. 


(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


ee cold snow is drifting 
Where rose leaves have lain, 
The pine leaves seem shrinking 
Together, in pain; 
And only the brook, 
Rushing on to the river, 
Wears the glad summer look, 
And refuses to shiver. 


Each morn, as I cross it, 
Down flowing so clear, 
Through the snow-shrouded garden, 
My heart it doth cheer, 
Though only a brook, 
Singing on in December, 
As if it were June, 
Like a voice I remember. 


So swiftly it floweth 
Between its white banks, 
The frost-wizard knoweth 
In vain are his pranks; 
And the brave little brook 
Smileth on in December, 
As if it were June, 
Like a face I remember. 


Though death’s snow had drifted 
O’er the one she loved best, 
In hope of a spring-time, 
Her spirit found rest; 
And blithe as the brook, 
*Mid life’s winter she cheered us 
With a word or a look, 
Like the mother’s who reared us. 
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Hopeful, busied for others, 
Her life glided on, 
So it could not freeze over, 
Be dreary and lone, 
But aye, like the brook, 
Swiftly onward went, giving, 
To all who beheld, 
New courage for living. 


THE RED NOSE. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


= UNCLE!” said little Jimmy. ‘‘O, un- 

, cle! what a jolly red nose you’ve got!” 
And little Jimmy laughed like anything, as 
his venerable uncle came in from a day’s fish- 
ing on the river, and dropped into a chair 
like a kedge anchor. The chair wasn’t like a 
kedge anchor, but the venerable uncle was 
heavy, and fell upon the chair ponderously, 
thus justifying the comparison. 

The old gentleman rubbed his nose, pressed 
it between his thumb and finger, and then 
taking a small hand-glass from the table near 
by, he contemplated the member that the 
young one had commented on so freely. He 
smiled as he did so, and the whole family cir- 
cle echoed Jimmy’s laugh at the old gent’s 
expense. 

His nose was naturally a very graceful and 
proper feature, and he was never unwilling 
to show it in the best society. He was a high 
officer in the Temperance Reform Club of his 
city, that had been formed for improving the 
world, the nose of every member of which 
was as white as a candle, and his among them 
all was as unexceptionable. He felt, as he 
gazed, that he was in danger of being placed 
in a wrong position by the ruddy member 
that beamed like a volcano from the centre of 
his face. 

‘* Don’t be led by the nose,” he said, laying 
down the glass, and pausing, as though he 
had finished the sentence. ‘‘ Don’t be led by 
the nose,” he continued, ‘‘ in estimating char- 
acter. I know a most estimable clergyman, 
who was once suspected of trying to violate 
the Sunday law, in a place where he was to 
preach, because he arose early in the morn- 
ing and walked out to see the town, which 
had voted to close the beer shops Sunday. 
His red nose attracted the attention of the 
police, who saw in it the evidence of deprav- 
ity, and they followed him till he found safety 
in his hotel.” 

He felt of his nose again, and all the circle 


RED NOSE. 
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immediately began to feel of their noses, as 
if they fancied theirs had caught the hue of 
his. Even little Jimmy, in sympathy, put 
his hand up and rubbed the little ridiculous 
turned-up thing that he called a nose, while 
his mouth spread from ear to ear. One of the 
party then sung, — 
“O, my love has got a red, red nose, 
And a face like a full, full moon.” 

And then they all laughed again. 

Nobody likes to be the butt of laughter all 
the time, and uncle Jerry didn’t laugh. They 
saw that he was touched — on the nose, so to 
speak. 

“Till tell you a story,” he said, ‘of what 
once occurred to an editorial friend of mine, 
whose nose led him into trouble; and he was 
just as innocent of cause as—as—Iam. He 
was connected with a respectable paper, — 
which should be a guarantee of virtue and 
sobriety, — and was called one day to go down 
the harbor, to see the trial of a new steamer, 
and report in his paper. So he went, and 
made notes, and performed his part as a re- 
spectable journalist should. There was a 
large party on board, an entertainment given 
in honor of the new steamer, and a good time 
was enjoyed, so everybody said. 

‘*Tt is wonderful how the sea air will affect 
some complexions,—by night or day the 
same. I have known people go down, even 
on moonlight excursions, and return with 
their faces glowing like the sunrise; the only 
excuse for which was — moonshine. At least 
their friends pronounced it thus. Legislators, 
councillors, judges, schoolmasters, ministers, 
citizens, all are affected about the same, and 
when asked the reason why their noses are so 
red, will always reply, ‘Sea air,’ which is 
equivalent to moonshine in most cases. 

‘¢On my friend’s return his nose was seized 
upon by the editor-in-chief, for an invidious 
remark about ‘sea air,’ and gave especial 
charge that in the account to be prepared 
nothing should occur through which the nose 
should protrude itself. There was an insin- 
uation in this, which made my friend’s ‘ dan- 
der rise,’ so to speak; and he resolved to write 
an immaculate paragraph, that should stand 
as a model, in spite of his nose. 

“‘ He accordingly went to his task, carefully 
conning every word, rounding his periods 
with classical grace, and looking on his work, 
when completed, with peculiar pride. He 
had described the vessel, her machinery, her 
powers of steam, and her rate of speed, with 
an accuracy remarkable, considering that he 
knew nothing about such things, and smiled 
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as he thought of the satisfaction his account 
would give on the morrow. Others might 
write one, but his undoubtedly would lead. 
But, not entirely satisfied, and determined to 
be correct, he submitted it to one of his asso- 
ciates, who read it approvingly, and then he 
gave it to the printer, with a solemn declara- 
tion that he would brain him if he made an 
error in setting the types. 

‘¢Thus assured and fortified he went home, 
and the next morning the paper was brought 
him at breakfast. ‘All right, to a comma; 
and now,’ said he, as he looked at the reflec- 
tion of his nose in the glass, like a light- 
house on the coast, ‘let the people imagine 
vain things, that article will make me all 
right.’ 

‘‘There was a self-complacency in his air 
as he walked the street. Several addressed 
him, one of whom was an owner of part of 
the steamer, who thanked him for his excel- 
lent description; and he put on a sort of tri- 
umphant air as he prepared to meet his chief. 

‘* As he opened the door, the office boy met 
him with a broad grin, like that young mon- 
key’s there, who accosted him with, — 

“¢Mr. Scribble, how do you measure 
steam?’ 

‘*He fairly screamed with delight as he 
asked the question. 

‘** What do you mean, you young scalla- 
wag?’ my friend said, looking for something 
to throw at him. 

‘**Read your article about the steamer. 
O, my!’ And then he laughed again. 

‘* My friend seized the paper. It began all 
right; name, dimensions, owners, capacity, 
power — but, what was this? So many pounds 
of steam were generated in so many minutes, 
as was indicated by the patent gas meter! 
Yes, there it was, in unmistakable characters; 
and he saw, as it were, projected below his 
line of vision, a luminous nose as big asa 
mangel wurtzel beet. What business had it 
there at such a time? 

‘¢ The door opened, and the chief appeared 
in a suffocating condition. He had read the 
article ‘in the car, while coming to town, and 
had almost laughed himself into a fit of ap- 
oplexy. 

‘©*T saw how it would be,’ said he, when 
he had found breath enough to speak with; 
* that nose, like a barometer, denoted the in- 
teblectual temperature, and the gas meter fol- 
lowed, of course.’ 

“ All that day people came in to inquire re- 
garding the new way of measuring steam, 
and the article excited ten times the interest 


Then he broke out again. - 
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it would had it been printed correctly. The 
error confirmed a very damaging suspicion of 
wrong which did not exist; and, I say again, 
you must be careful how you lay hold of a 
nose by which to measure character.” 

** But, uncle Jerry,” said Jimmy, ‘“ you 
haven’t told us how you got your red nose.” 

“Fishing, you young rogue,” said he; ‘and 
that reminds me of a story about a fisherman, 
who, probably from exposure to the sun, had 
a very red nose, and in his rambles came to a 
nice cold brook from which he wished to 
drink. He had no dipper, and so he lay 
down on the bank, and, putting his lips to 
the water, began to quench his thirst, when a 
trout below, seeing the red nose at the sur- 
face, made a dart at it. The fisherman, much 
alarmed, threw his head back, and landeda 
nice two pound trout! His first thought was 
to try it again; the second was, not to do 
anything of the kind, for the trout’s teeth 
were sharp.” 

“Is that true, uncle Jerry?” asked Jimmy, 
with his great eyes wide open. 

‘*No, dear, it is not; but it is not so bad to 
tell a story that nobody can believe, as it is 
to tell one so near the truth, without being 
truth, as to deceive. And, as a moral to my 
story, I will say, so act, all your lives, that 
your character may vindicate itself, however 
things seem — even if your nose is red.” 

He was down in the pantny, a moment af- 
terwards, getting some sour milk, with which 
to bathe his nose, which had formed so good 
a handle for quite a story. 


— WHEN one asked Diogenes how he 
might be revenged on his enemy, the old cynic 
replied, ‘‘The only way to gall and fret him 
effectually, is for you yourself to appear a 
good and honest man.” During the twenty 
centuries and more that have elapsed since 
the time of Diogenes, no better way has been 
found to fret an enemy. 


— TuHE Mogul conqueror Timour, or Tam- 
eriane, — Damour leuk, lame Damour, — is 
reckoned the greatest destroyer of kingdoms 
and empires who has ever marched an army 
on the face of the globe. Alexander, Cesar, 
Genghis-Khan, and Napoleon were less de- 
structive. Timour was seventy years of age 
when he undertook the conquest of China 
with two million combatants. He died before 
he reached the Middle Kingdom (A. D. 1405). 





THE HOMESPUN CLUB. 








es ELL, girls, how does this suit?” cried . 


Henrietta Vogt, opening the door of 

a room into which the setting sun was brightly 
shining. 

“Charming!” ‘ Lovely!” ‘ Delightful!” 

exclaimed one after another, as a party of 

young girls entered. ; 


‘“‘This is primitive, I declare,” said Delia 


Hunt. ‘* Now I understand why your mother 
advised calling our club ‘Homespun.’ Evy- 
erything in this room is homespun, sure 
enough! —a bare floor, wood fire, braided 
mats! O, this is first rate! Pa would call it 
jolly.” 

‘*What are you examining so closely?” 
asked Henrietta, as Emma Peabody stood fix- 
edly looking at a mat. 

‘“* This beautiful mat,” she answered. ‘‘ You 
don’t call this homespun?” 

“Yes, wedo. Brother George andI made it. 
He got a piece of coarse canvas, put it in a 
frame, drew the pattern on it, — see how pretty 
these rosebuds are! —then he ravelled out 
bits of carpets, assorted the colors, and set to 
work zealously, but soon tired of it. Boys 
never have patience to do such things, you 
know. Well, he gave it to me, and I have 
worked upon it at odd times, just when I could 
not well do anything else. I-would not care 
to make another fora long, long time; in fact, 
I expect this to last twenty years.” 

** Now this is what I call splendid!” cried 
Martha Jones; ‘‘ but I don’t believe that we 
can get girls enough together to make our 
meeting worth the while. I don’t believe 
‘Homespun Club’ is attractive. Who wants 








talk about housework, and such things? 
Do you not think we should do better to call 
our meetings ‘sociables,’ and talk about — 
well, I don’t know what — anything that hap- 
pens to turn up?” 

**No, I don’t, forone. I belive you are very 
much mistaken,” said Jane Pratt. ‘ Every 
girl to whom I have spoken is delighted with 
the idea. Even Ellen Parker, who never set 
her foot into a kitchen, and knows nothing 
about sewing, told me the other day that she 
would give the world if she could prepare a 
meal, or make her own dresses, as I can.” 

“Ellen Parker! Why, what has roused her 
up?” exclaimed Henrietta. ‘I did not ven- 
ture to ask her to join us.” 

‘*Then you haven’t heard the news?” re- 
plied Jane. 

‘*No,” cried the girls, drawing near the 
speakers. ‘‘ What is it?” 

‘Why, she has broken off her engagement 
with Charles Green. She found out that he 
had been carried home drunk, and so she 
would have nothing more to sayto him. She 
declares she would rather live single all the 
days of her life, than marry a drunkard, though 
he rolled in gold.” 

Some of the girls thought her too severe, 
said it was hard for him, perhaps he never 
would do so again, or she could reform him 
after they were married; he was such a splen- 
did fellow, so handsome and so rich! 

But Henrietta and some others shouted, — 

“That’s glorious! I wish all the girls 
would follow Ellen’s example. She’s the girl 
for us; let’s invite her at once.” - 
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‘* When we get fairly started we shall find 
enough to join us. At any rate, we had bet- 
ter draw up some rules and regulations at 
once, so as to commence business,” said Hen- 
rietta. — 

‘We don’t need rules and regulations — do 
we? Do they have rules at clubs?” asked 
Delia. 

‘* To tell the truth, I don’t know exactly how 
others manage; but I thought we had better be 
under some rule. I can ask George how they 
do at his club,” said Henrietta. 

*¢ Please, don’t, cousin,” cried Etta; ‘‘ he'll 
only laugh at us.” 

“Then I will ask mother. She is. very much 
pleased with the idea of our having this club, 
and I’m sure she will help us all she can. She 
told me that when she was married she didn’t 
know the first thing about housekeeping. Her 
mother never allowed her to do anything in 
the kitchen, fearing that work would spoil 
her hands for the piano. But father, who was 
a sickly boy, had been in the habit of being 
with and helping his mother, and knew a great 
deal about housework. He was very kind, 
and comforted mother, telling her that she 
could soon learn, and he would help her. One 
day, when they had no girl, she was feeling 
troubled about the dinner, and he said, ‘I will 


send home a fish prepared to boil ; all you will 
have to do is to tie it up in a cloth and boil it. 
When I come home I will see about the drawn 


butter.’ The boy brought the fish almost im- 
mediately after father left. Poor mother, not 
having the slightest idea of the length of time 
necessary to boil fish, made up a rousing fire, 
and got it to boiling by ten o’clock. She was 
careful to keep up a good fire, and felt very 
happy to think that she was getting the din- 
ner. 

‘¢Busied in various ways, the time passed 
pleasantly, and she did not notice that father 
came home half an hour later than usual. 
After the usual salutation, his first question 
was, ‘Have you boiled some potatoes?’ 
‘Why, no,’ answered mother, rather in dis- 
may, for she ‘knew very well that people ate 
potatoes with boiled fish. Well, the potatoes 
were boiled, drawn butter prepared, table 
beautifully set with all the pretty, new china, 
silver and glass ware, and ornamented with 
handsome vases of flowers. Mother went to 
take up the fish, when, lo, there was nothing 
in the cloth but a little mass of gelatine: the 
fish had been boiling hard four hours. 

‘*Father laughed so heartily that mother 
laughed too, though she felt badly enough. 
She says that fish dinner was the best lesson 
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she ever had. From that time she made a 
business of learning housekeeping, and really 
enjoyed it.” 

Tt don’t seem to me,” said Emma, who 


-had been listening attentively, ‘‘ that I could 


ever enjoy kitchen work. I don’t mind sweep- 
ing and dusting, but when it comes to being 
over the fire, and handling those horrid pots 
and kettles, I must say I prefer to have some 
one else do that. But about that fish; how 
long ought it to boil?” : 

While she was speaking, Mrs. Vogt en- 
tered, and was warmly greeted by the enthu- 
siastic young girls, with whom she was a great 
favorite. 

Mrs. Vogt had been left a widow, with three 
small children, at the early age of twenty-five. 
Elegant in her manners, highly accomplished, 
and possessing a handsome property, she was 
courted and admired by all who had the good 
fortune to become acquainted with her. Though 
fond of society and amusements, she deemed 
it no sacrifice to devote herself to the care and 
education of her precious charge. 

Few children ever had a better or more de- 
voted mother, and few mothers ever had such 
dutiful and affectionate children. Dignified 
and lady-like, she was at the same time so 
agreeable and affable that all the young peo- 
ple felt it a privilege to be noticed by her. No 
wonder, then, that all the girls flocked around, 
delighted to pay their compliments and win 
her pleasant smile. 

‘*T came in to ask which of you young la- 
dies will get supper for us this evening,” said 
the lady. 

‘JT, for one,” replied Delia, ‘‘ if somebody 
will help me.” 

‘*T should like to help,” said Jane, ‘‘if I 
knew how.” 

‘¢ There’s nothing like trying,” added Hen- 
rietta, laughing. ‘‘ Perhaps I had better go 
with you this time. What are we to have, 
mother?” 

‘* Tea, chocolate, milk toast, and dry toast,” 
answered Mrs. Vogt. 

‘What! are we to get our own supper?” 
cried Etta, in astonishment. 

‘¢ Certainly,” said Mrs. Vogt; ‘‘ and I have 
no doubt that in a short time you will all be 
so anxious to try your skill, that our kitchen 
range will not be large enough to meet your 
wants.” . 

Henrietta conducted Delia and Jane into the 
kitchen, where they held a long consultation 
as to what was to be done first. It appeared 
that neither of them knew how to prepare the 


chocolate, though both were very fond of it. 
. 
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. They seemed to have no doubt about making 
the toast; so Henrietta gave them her moth- 
er’s directions about the chocolate, namely, to 
grate one ounce, add the same weight of sugar, 
pouron these a pint of boiling milk and water, 
— halfand half, —and stir well until it boils up. 

‘¢ Will a pint be enough for us all?” asked 
Delia?” 

‘* No, indeed!” cried Henrietta. 

‘‘ Then what are we to do?” exclaimed Jane, 
looking much mystified. 

‘‘ Why, suppose a pint to be enough for two 
or three, then count noses and calculate, you in- 
experienced chicks,” answered Henrietta, rush- 
ing out of the room for fear that, seeing how 
awkward the girls were, she should be tempted 
to get the supper herself. ; 

Pretty soon the house was filled with the 
smoke and smell of burning bread and choco- 
late. The housemaid came running to Mrs. 
Vogt to ask if she might go into the kitchen 
to see what was the matter. 

‘““No, Maggie,” replied the lady; ‘‘ let them 
work. If they can’t get on, we’ll call upon 
Never mind a little smoke. I expect- 


you. 
ed it.” 

Nearly an hour elapsed, and the members 
of the club were beginning to feel a little ex- 
ercised by some premonitory sensations in- 


dicative of supper time, and the more so as 
they knew that Delia and Jane were perfect 
novices, and Mrs. Vogt seemed to be depend- 
ing entirely uponthem. Finally the bell rang, 
and the party were ushered in to supper. 

‘* Poor Delia,” shouted Etta, ‘‘ how red your 
face is!” 

‘¢‘ And your pretty polonaise, my dear Jane! 
chocolate, all chocolate! ” shouted the girls. 

‘* Chocolate wzdZ boil over; that often hap- 
pens,” said Mrs. Vogt, encouragingly. ‘‘No 
harm done; the garment can be easily cleansed. 
Come, let us tryit. I dare say itis very nice.” 

‘Rather thin, I should say, mamma,” cried 
Henrietta; and, turning to Delia, she asked 
how much chocolate they had used, to which 
she replied, — 

‘* All there was.” 

Mrs. Vogt looked so much surprised that 
the girls blushingly confessed having thrown 
away and made over, until they had used up 
all the materials Henrietta gave them. 

‘* Spilled it on the floor, soiled our dresses, 
burned our fingers, and, I fear, spoiled the sup- 
per,” cried Jane. ‘‘I declare I will never find 
fault with a domestic again as long as I live.” 

‘* A good lesson worth learning,” said Mrs. 
Vogt, smiling. ‘‘If three quarters of our 
young married women knew how to cook their 
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husbands’ dinners, there would be much less 
complaint about poor servants.” 

The chocolate, though thin, was very good, 
as was the dry toast. ; 

‘* But what shall we say to this milk toast, 
mamma?” asked Henrietta. ‘A slice of toast, 
with cold milk poured over it! that is not what 
we call milk toast.” 

‘*Ha, ha, ha! Pray, excuse me,” shouted 
Etta; ‘‘ but do look at Jane’s face! painted, I 
declare! Ha, ha, ha!” 

A slight giggle, followed by an open burst 
of laughter, convulsed the whole party; even 
Mrs. Vogt could scarcely contain herself at 
sight of Jane’s black nose and singed ringlets. 

‘*-You naughty Etta,” said Jane, joining in 
the laugh, and running to look at herself in 
the mirror, ‘‘ if you had stooped over that hot 
range to watch the chocolate-pot, asI did after 
thesecond boiling over, you would have burned 
curls, if you had any. But where did I get 
this black on my nose!” ; 

Another hearty laugh, and all subsided. 
They declared that the chocolate was delicious ; 
but Delia whispered to Jane that hunger de- 
praved their judgment. She was far from 
being satisfied with the result of their labor. 

‘*Tf you will allow us to try again at our 
next meeting,” said Jane, ‘‘ we will be sure to 
have all right, and in good time.” 

The conversation, as was to be expected, 
turned upon cooking; and many were the ex- 
periences told, and anecdotes related. Lillie 
Head said, — 

‘¢ Mother took a girl direct from the Emer- 
ald Isle, and taught her very carefully. Bridget 
was kind, obliging, and anxious to do right. 
One day, after several weeks’ instruction, the 
same rules being daily enforced, mother or- 
dered the maid to prepare tea for her lunch, 
admonishing her to be careful to have it very 
nice. ‘Shure, an’I will, yer ladyship; ye’ll 
say ye niver dhrunk the like,’ said Bridget, 
proud of the trust reposed in het. 

‘¢In due time the tea was brought in. Moth- 
er tasted, and, making a wry face, exclaimed, 
‘ Bridget, what have you here?’ ‘An’ shure, 
it’s the tay, ma’am.’ ‘ Where did you get it?’ 
‘Out of this, ma’am,’ showing the tea-caddy. ° 
‘Was the kettle clean, the water clean?’ ‘An’ 
didn’t I scawld it, an’ wash the pail, an’ the 
kettle, an’ the tay-pot, over an’over?’ While 
Bridget was explaining, mother was diving 
into the tea-pot for discoveries. At length 
she succeeded in drawing out a good-sized 
piece of salt fish-skin. ‘ Fish-skin in the tea- 
pot!’ she said, looking at the puzzled girl-of- 
all-work. ‘Shure, an’ didn’t ye say it must 
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be nice? SoI puts in the more to make it 
clare, wid the skins.’” 

‘‘T understand,” said Henrietta; ‘‘ Bridget 
thought what was good for coffee must be good 
for tea; quite logical — was she not?” 

Lillie Head now quietly informed her friends 
that she knew a great deal about housekeep- 
ing, and would be happy to teach or work, as 
the company might choose. She believed she 
could do almost anything in the common run, 
from making bread to getting dinner. She 
loved to work in the kitchen now and then, 
though, to tell the truth, she would not like to 
be bound to it, for she loved her books and 
music better than kitchen chemistry. 

Henrietta was prepared with games for the 
evening, but there was no time to devote to 
them. The question of by-laws and regula- 
tions being introduced, Mrs. Vogt promised 
to assist Henrietta in drawing up a formula 
for the next meeting. She then proposed that 
each member present should bring in one or 
two resolutions, so that they might have the 
general sentiment. 

‘* Suppose we each bring a small loaf of 
bread of our own making, for our next club 
supper,” said Lillie. 

This proposition did not meet a very hearty 
response; and the question of loaves was 


doubtful. 
Mrs. L. B. Urz,rno. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE DEAD HORSE. 
BY MISS M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


EAD! our Fanny, the gentle horse, 
That kept so long on her faithful way, 
And carried her master over the roads, 
Through storms and sunshine, from day to 
day. 


All the village places were known to her; 
Often she visited market and mill; 

Going wherever her duty might call, 
With a steady pace and contented will. 


One brook she loved, whose waters came down 
From higher meadows, with shadow and 
gleam, 
Down past the willow, the iris, and rose, 
Hurrying on to a larger stream. 


Here she would linger, and mutely entreat 
Permission to taste the exhilarant tide; 
Fondly delaying amid the waves 
That prattled and tempted on every side. 
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Many a traveller, trudging on foot, 

Hailed her approach as a vision of cheer; 
And never was loitering boy afraid 

A ride to solicit when she drew near. 


Still flows the brook from its hidden springs, 
Past willow and iris, with shadow and gleam; 

But the horse that loved it is seen no more, — 
Her life is merged in the larger stream. 


Out in the orchard her grave is made, 
Where in the springtime the white blos- 
soms blow; 
Where in the summer the oriole sings; 
Where in the autumn the apples hang low. 


Though others as worthy may come and go, 
With friends their virtues and graces to tell; 
None in our hearts can ever displace 
This gentle old Fanny we knew so well. 


—— Our common proverbs are used so fre- 
quently in different games, it is often a puz- 
zle to obtain one that is not too familiar to 
make a game interesting. We will, there- 
fore, give a few Scotch and Italian proverbs. 

“Do nothing in haste but the gripping of 
fleas.” 

‘*Nothing comes of itself but dirt and long 
nails.” . 

‘*He that cheats me once, shame fa’ him; 
if he cheats me twice, shame fa’ me.” 

“To trust is well; to trust nobody is 
better.” 

“The ditches 
thoughts.” 

**One’s country is where one finds himself 
comfortable.” 


are full of clever after- 


Tue temple of Diana at Ephesus was 
four hundred and twenty-five feet high; it 
was two hundred years in building. Nineveh 
was fifteen miles long, and forty round, with 
walls one hundred feet high, and thick enough 
for three chariots to ride abreast. Babylon 
had sixty miles of walls, which were seventy- 
five feet thick and thirty feet high, with one 
hundred brazen gates. 


— Tue Persians, as a rule, do not believe 
in God, but, like most godless people, they 
are extremely superstitious, and they do be- 
lieve in the devil, in bogies, giants, and su- 
pernatural appearances. It is supposed that 
the manners and customs of the Persians have 
changed very little since the time of Cyrus. 
They are bold horsemen, free livers, and great 
braggarts. z 
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**The riatta shot forward, and settled on the animal’s horns.” 


THE OAMP IN THE GULOH. 


I.—THE MARCH.—THE CAMP.—THE 
LECTURE-COURSE. 


BY JUSTIN DALE. 


RIZONA, as a word, has become almost 
synonymous with desert. In speaking 
of a barren land, if we should say it was an 
Arizona, there could hardly be a more accu- 
rate idea of a desert, which was not absolutely 
a desert, conveyed. For, with its tangled 
maze of almost unfathomable chasms and 
gorges, so little penetrated by civilized man; 
its endless lines of massive cliffs; its diaboli- 
cal natives; its desolate wastes of sand and 
rocks, combined with its burning sun and 
great scarcity of water, — Arizona is, truly, not 
a realm where the tourist would spend his 
leisure moments, nor the farmer build his 
humble cabin. Hence we find that hitherto 
it has presented few attractions to any but the 
inquisitive explorer or the eager prospector. 
It was my good luck, at a certain period, to 
stumble through portions of these very wilds, 
connected with a band of the former class of 
those itinerant spirits who first break path- 
ways into the unknown regions of our globe, 
who prepare the way for the subsequent intro- 
duction of civilization. We were not exactly, 





at the time of which I write, breaking a 
pathway, as we followed a trail that had al- 
ready been travelled a number of times by our 
frontier friends, the Mormons, on their way 
to and from the seven ancient cities. 

Neither was the sun, this autumn day, very 
familiar. Indeed, he was so distant in his 
manners, withdrawing behind the fleeting 
clouds so frequently, that we really would have 
thought the stories of his great power in this 
section unfounded, had we not, at an earlier 
day, had sufficient proof of his strength. 

In consequence of his reticent mood, you 
are satisfied, when you catch your first view 
of our little train, that none of its members 
are suffering with the noonday heat. To speak 
more plainly, the day was chill and disagree- 
able. The time we were making would not 
have been envied by a Dexter nor by a Gold- 
smith Maid, as our pack animals, being laden 
rather heavily, were more disposed to wander 
from the trail, and, with a half-famished air, 
snatch up the bunch-grass that grew in abun- 
dance alongside, than to make any extraordi- 
nary exertions to get over the ground. Prob- 
ably they felt that a distention of the stomach 
was more agreeable to travel on than the 
vague feeling of nothingness which must be 
produced by the. continual aggravation of a 
heavy pack and a tight sizche. We could not 
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blame them for stealing a mouthful of the 
sweet grass now and then; but, not having 
had anything ourselves to eat since early morn- 
ing, we were anxious to arrive as quickly as 
possible at the anticipated House Rock Gulch, 
where we were to find plenty of wholesome 
water, and an abundance of fuel with which to 
prepare our evening meal. 

To allow, therefore, the jaded brutes to 
pick along at their leisure, was not the way to 
end our day’s journey and fill our empty stom- 
achs; so, in true western style, we held forth 
an occasional exhortation to the wayward, 
accompanied by a whack from a good stout 
stick; and the train was kept moving at about 
a three-mile gait, while some camp-kettles 
which had been too loosely tied to ‘old 
Dick’s”” pack, kept up a clang-clang, clang- 
clang, with such a precise regularity, that it 
must have astonished the old white plug him- 
self, even though he had pranced over moun- 
tain and valley, in his present capacity, since 
he was introduced from Spain by Escalante. 


Loading the animals. 


Silence reigned supreme, only, once in a 
great while, when the train was halted to al- 
low a pack to be “fixed.” This readjustment 
sometimes — yes, generally — was the entire 
repacking of the animal; and, in order that 
you may understand how this packing is done, 
in regions where it is the only way of freight- 
ing practicable, I will devote a few words to 
teach you. 

In the first place, of course, we must have 
the animal (not always necessarily a quadru- 
ped, but sometimes an aboriginal biped, though 
the load is differently applied to these latter), 
be it horse or mule, and, if your “ cayoose” is 
a “broncho” (wild, unbroken), the utmost 
care must be exercised to keep beyond the 
reach of his fantastic movements. 

Several times on this day had a broncho 





tossed a couple of packers rather roughly 
among the sage-brush; but each time they 
had recovered themselves immediately, and 
returned to their work. 

Having selected your pack-animal, you want 
a pack-saddle. (See illustration.) This gener- 
ally has a breeching to it, and sometimes a 
breast-strap, to prevent the slipping’of the pack 
on heavy grades. Italsohasa séucke (illustra- 
tion), made of hair or canvas, which is attached 
to the saddle by adjustable straps, that com- 
pletes the circuit of the horse, and holds the 
saddle firmly in its place. 

On the back of the animal is put a blanket, 
and on this the saddle is placed, almost in the 
middle of the back. If you are acquainted 
with saddling a horse in the ‘ States,” you 


know that the saddle is placed high up on the 


withers, and the girth drawn close to the fore- 
legs — the English style; hard on the horse, 
and hard on the rider, on successive long days’ 
journeys. ‘‘Out west,” however, as I have 
said, the saddle is put fairly on the back, and 
the séwcke — not girth — drawn over the middle 
of the belly. Thus, as long as the sinche is 
kept tight, the danger of galling the back by 
long rides, or heavy packs, is almost wholly 
avoided. 

When your pack-saddle, then, is in its prop- 
er position, you must draw the sinche up so 
tight that, were it done in New York, Mr. 
Bergh would be instantly after you, with the 
whole outfit of T.S. F. T. P. O. C. T. A. 
This tight sinching is absolutely necessary, 
for, though a little cruel, upon it depends the 
preservation of your horse’s back. 

Upon the saddle the pack is hung in various 
ways by various persons, and over it is thrown 
a blanket or a piece of canvas. Then the 
“¢ lash-rope ” — at one end of which is a sinche 
similar to the one on the saddle, but supplied 
with a large wooden hook — is applied. This 
is done in a number of ways, but the one gen- 
erally adopted is that known as the ‘ miner’s 
diamond,” or “ diamond hitch,” receiving its 
name from the fact that when the lashing is 
completed, a part of the rope forms a diamond 
on top of the pack. 

The rope in position, and everything ready, 
it is “‘ tightened up” after this manner. One 
packer on the “off” side places his foot 
against the brute’s ribs, beneath the pack, and 
draws up on the portion of the rope running 
through the hook, while the one on the “nigh” 
side hauls in the slack over the top. The rope 
is then passed round the corners, pulled and 
tightened until the pack seems part of the 
horse, and, to conclude, the end is firmly se- 
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cured. He is packed. All that remains is to 
step back and let him go. If he has been in 
the business long, he knows it is policy to fall 
in the line of the train, and stay there. 

Sometimes a pack will get loose unperceived, 
or through negligence, and then a horse that, 
perhaps ten minutes before, was so meek and 
jaded he seemed ready to lie down and — 
rest, bounds instantaneously into energetic ac- 
tion. Frantically he prances around, and 
performs somersets and double-action feats 
worthy of an accomplished acrobat, freely 
distributing to all points of the compass an 
endless variety of frying-pans, camp-kettles, 
coffee-mills, and articles of a similar charac- 
ter, till, relieved of his tormenting ‘pack, he 
stops. He was ‘“bucking”—that was all. 
Rather an airy accomplishment that western 
horses have. Woe to the oor rider who 
mounts a prize bucker.* He finds out his 
mistake without much difficulty, and climbs 
into the air, out of reach, pretty quick. After 
our pack-bucker has stopped, he turns, slyly 
winks at his companions, and, with a vicious 
relish, drinks in the scene of devastation. 

Mournfully we gather up the scattered val- 
uables, and, replacing them upon the gentle 
creature’s back, draw the lash-rope so very 
tight that, as he moves off to join the impa- 
tient caravan, his every step causes him to 
give a most melancholy grunt, that serves in 
a measure to atone for his work of desolation. 

Our train held steadily on its way towards 
the Kibab Plateau, or Buckskin Mountain, 
which extends like a huge barrier across the 
western sky, from the angle of the Vermilion 
Cliffs on the north far into the hazy south, 
broken only at one point by the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado. 

It seemed, from the direction of our trail, 
that our gulch must bea branch of some hid- 
den valley of the plateau. But it appeared 
such a long way off, and the bright spot in 
the clouds marking the sun was already far 
down towards the horizon. I hoped it was 
not there. The snow, too, set in bold relief 
the tall pines, and it all looked so cold and 
dreary foracamp! We had not our supply 
of winter clothing yet, and the impudent snow- 
flake that flitted before me felt like an icicle. 

But what right had an explorer to think of 
discomforts? Was it not his lot? There were 
dead pines among the others that would make 
noble fuel, and the blaze would dance and 
crackle as it reminded us of last night, when 
we huddled ‘close around the flashing brush- 





* Don’t get the idea from this that men ride on the packs. 
They don’t. 





fire, now chilled by the searching winds, un- 
broken by a single obstruction, and anon 
quickly drawing back to escape the fierce con- 
flagration of a fresh supply of-brush, and 
finally retiring to our cold blankets for com- 
fort and protection. 

My reflections, however, were superfluous, 
for the trail began to verge to the north, and, 
as we neared the plateau, we turned the angle 
of the cliff, towering close on our right, en- 
tering a long, gutter-like valley, about three 
miles wide, lying between the cliffs and the 
plateau. It was House Rock Valley. We 
must, then, be near ¢he gulch and the famous | 
House Rock, from which the valley, and gulch, 
and spring had derived their names. 


Pack Saddle. 


Lash-rope Sinche. 


The Vermilion Cliffs were full of gulches, 
and we looked momentarily for the trail to 
turn into one of them, though, from their gen- 
eral aspect, one would not have looked there 
for water. They lost some of their forbidding 
impressions, however, as we became more ac- 
customed to the ruggedness, and as the vege- © 
tation surrounding began to change from the 
stunted sage-brush and grease-wood to strag- 
gling cedars gathered in groups here and there 
in the valley, the distant ones appearing, in 
the duskiness, like hobgoblin troops — the 
spirits of the ancient inhabitants guarding 
their desert kingdom from invading footsteps ; 
and at our. nearer approach the grim senti- 
nels stretch out their ragged arms in silent 
remonstrance. 

Unheeding, the train moves on, and the 
long, drear, “‘ siwish” of the night-wind, sweep- 
ing down the valley and through the dark fo- 
liage, sounds strangely like a solemn warning. 

Presently the cedars grow thicker, and 
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pifon (pin;yon), or nut-pines, are inter- 
spersed. As many of both are dead, prospects 
of a rousing camp-fire are brilliant indeed. 
We pass, close to the foot of the cliffs, two 
large rocks, which have fallen from above, 
and now rest in such a manner that there is 
quite a space between them —a little cave, as 
it were. Under the projecting upper edge of 
one rock I could just read, ‘‘ Rock House 
Hotel,” inscribed with charcoal. So it wasn’t 
much of a house rock, after all; and, as I 
wondered who, out of the rude frontiersmen, 
had felt the touch of romance, we rode into a 
gulch, and stopped. It was the Gulch of House 
Rock Spring. 

The animals were immediately unpacked 
and unsaddled, and soon found their way toa 
basin of pure water, where they satiated them- 
selves. The pool was fed by a stream about 
two inches wide, spurting from a crevice in 
the rocks, and we rejoiced that we had such 
an unfailing supply. 

The camp-kettles were brought up, and car- 
ried back overflowing. Everybody washed, 
was refreshed, and felt as though they could 
make a desperate assault on the supper, which 
was already in rapid progress over a roaring 
fire. Even our two sick men were thawed out 
by the cheering warmth, and felt amiable once 
more; oneexperienced so much comfort that he 
remarked on the blessings of a bountiful camp. 

Our situation, with everything around to 
make it comfortable, was appreciated. We ate 
our supper by the flaring light of a huge pine 
log, and then the two invalids retired in the 
best. of moods. 

While four of us were to remain at the 
gulch, it was decided that the rest, with the 
sick men in charge, should go across the pla- 
teau, forty miles, to the settlement. So, early 
the next morning, in order that all might par- 
ticipate, if necessary, a bullock that we had 
driven for several days was brought up from 
the valley, and cornered back of camp, ready 
for slaughter. Our gladiator, in the shape of 
the ‘ General,” advanced bravely, and levelled 
his old ‘‘ Henry” fairly at the brute’s head. 

** Crack,” the piece went, and the “‘ critter,” 
with a snort, bounded for the valley. The 
bullet had lodged in the base of the horns. 
But provision had been made for this emer- 
gency. A vaguero, mounted on a lively old 
horse, charged after the truant steer with 
lariat circling in air; and, as they rosc on the 
brow of a neighboring hill, the riatta shot 
forward, and settled on the animal’s horns. 
Our beef was brought up, and, after a slight 
struggle, reluctantly returned. 
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A second time he was arranged for sacri- 
fice. He was a gentle creature. His large, 
solemn eyes gazed mournfully on the General 
as a second ‘‘crack” re-echoed through the 
gulch, and, with a low moan, he sank to the 
ground. Four tempting quarters soon hung 
on a convenient pine, and supper found us 
enjoying a steak fresh and tender. 

This evening was to be the last, for some 
time, with our companions who were going 
over the mountain, and the last for years — 
perhaps forever — with one, tried and true, 
who was soon to breathe the balmy zephyrs 
of the Orient. 

Lounging around the fire, we chatted over 
bygone days of adventure, and of that time — 
which danced, zgzis-fatuus like, so far ahead 
in the misty future —when we, too, should 
pass from the Pacific slope, until the smiling 
moon, riding over the edge of the cliffs, warned 
us to bed. 

The night was cold, very cold for torrid 
Arizona, the thermometer in the morning 
indicating +10 degrees. We slept as well as 
our scanty supply of blankets would permit, 
the sick men getting along very comfortably. 
My only distinct recollection was an insane 
attempt I made to throwa small cactus, which 
I mistook fora stone in the combination of 
moonlight and drowsiness, at a prowling 
coyote. My fingers became entangled in the 
spines, and [hesitated. I thought I had never 
seen anything so hard to pick up as that cac- 
tus. The coyote, meanwhile, with a hateful 
sniff, trotted off, and I, after disengaging my 
fingers, turned in again, half frozen. 

Unusually early in the morning breakfast 
was ready and disposed of. The packs were 
put on, and all mounted but the General, the 
Captain, and the ‘‘ Pirate.” These three, to- 
gether with myself, were the company to re- 
main. 

The Deacon had the inflammatory rheuma- 
tism. He had it bad. He had it so very bad 
that, in his helpless innocence, he could do 
nothing but sing at the highest pitch of his 
melodious soprano, to drive away the melan- 
choly thoughts of dying, and being ‘ plant- 
ed” by the trail-side, — 

“* There’ll be-e no sorrow there, 
Thcre’ll be-e no sorrow there ; 
In heaven above, where all is love, 
There’ll be-e no sorrow there.’’ 

Whenever he travelled at all, he had to ride, 
and so he would have to ride up the side of 
the plateau. The climb was a sharp one, and 
the horse would be tired out; soI had to go 
along (my luck) to bring him back. 
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When we reached the foot of the mountain, 
the most gradual rise was selected, and, after 
a deal of hard scrambling, the summit was 
gained, where all were willing to take a rest. 
A half mile back from the ascent, the Deacon 
was transferred from Thunderbolt to ‘‘ Old 
Doc,” a staid and pensive steed. Then I bade 
them all a final farewell, and turned towards 
the verge of the plateau, with my cayoose in 
tow. As I walked along, the Deacon’s sono- 
rous voice echoed through the timber, — 

‘“O, Doc! please, Doc, won’t you go?” 

I presumed that Doc had got to studying 
geology, as the train moved over the exposed 
strata; but I did not for a moment imagine 
that he would disregard such an entreaty.- It 
would have moved’an orang-outang to tears. 

From what followed, I concluded that Doc 
was possessed of a hard heart, that had been 
deaf to the Deacon’s gentle tones; also that 
the latter had forgotten there would be ‘‘no 
sorrow there,” for he produced a paragraph of 
persuasion, which, crashing like a whirlwind 
through the stout branches, actually made old 
Thunderbolt’s teeth chatter. It was a tri- 
umph! There was no room for a doubt, and 
I passed out of hearing, satisfied that as an 
exhorter the Deacon was a grand success. 

Emerging from the timber, I stopped to 
contemplate the view. First, far away in the 
north, could be seen the end of the Poun-saw- 
gunt plateau, followed by Table Mountain 
with its vertical, pink face, and intervening 
the broken lines of cliff. 

Further to the east came the sharp peak just 
to the right of Table Mountain, and the long 
line of regular cliffs, swinging round to the 
Navajo Mountain, which loomed up majesti- 
cally in its solitary grandeur; while peeping 
over the top of these cliffs were the five snow- 
white peaks of the unknown range, lying close 
to the Dirty Devil River. Between me and 
the cliffs were House Rock Valley, the Ver- 
milion Cliffs, the Pa Ria Plateau, the narrow 
cation of the Pa Ria River, and a vast expanse 
of broken desert. To the south was the long 
line of the Kibab, ending in a mass of rugged 
crags; and an expressionless stretch of weary 
desert, separated by the narrow but deep gorge 
of the Colorado. 

All was but bitter desolation. There was 
something fascinating about the view; but to 
call it beautiful was impossible, for beauty 
seems to imply charming softness and regu- 
larity of outline — a view, for instance, which, 
instead of crushing one, by its grandeur, with 
an overwhelming realization of his own in- 
significance, breathes upon him a soft, ethe« 
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real zephyr, that melts all the harshness of 
his worldly spirit into rapture, and transports 
his soul towards an esthetic throne. 

The scene before me was not one of this 
kind. It was stern and cold. It reflected the 
brilliant sun with an unchecked fierceness. 
The dazzling glare of innumerable colors 
stunned me. The dark gorges seemed threat- 
ening to swallow me up, and the ragged peaks 
to toss me to the sky. I felt lonely. For re- 
lief, I gazed with my glass towards the gulch, 
to see just one sign of reassuring life; but the 
film of blue smoke that usually marks a hidden 
camp was dissolved in the shimmering haze. 

Like a frightened boy, I concluded I wasn’t 
wanted around*there, and started for *‘ home.” 
I went down the trail, with Thunderbolt 


A Coyote annihilated. 


leading behind, and had gone but a few feet 
when I found that this broncho, like the gen- 
erality of western horses, had a will of his 
own. He didn’t believe in going down hill 
without calculating every footstep; that is, he 
didn’t believe it till I convinced him of the 
folly of his ways with a Spanish bayonet. 
When I arrived in camp once more, I found 
my companions busy pitching a four by eight 
observation tent close to the fire. After it was 
stayed and guyed thoroughly, the captain cov- 
ered the ground inside with the dry, sweet- 
scented canes from the spring. Upon these 
our blankets were spread, and then we stepped 
back to admire the institution, which pervaded 
the entire gulch with such an air of comfort. 
As darkness settled once again over the val- 
ley, and a delicious odor was wafting to any 
one, but especially to the hunger-stricken coy- 
ote (ky-o-ty), from the beef sputtering over 
the fire, a chorus of the latter saluted us from 


out in the valley. 
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** Boys,” exclaimed Cap., ‘‘I’m going into 
the fur business! Coyote skins are pretty 
good now, and I’m going to trap enough to 
make a robe.” 

And the first thing the next morning Cap. 
built a wolf-pen beween a couple of isolated 
rocks, and setting his six-shooter, baited the 
trap, so that any sneaking specimen of a coy- 
ote, attempting to silence the pangs of his 
gnawing stomach, would be annihilated in- 
stantly. 

Perhaps some of my younger readers think 
that we should have taken the war-path against 
the grizzly, or some other fierce favorite of 
the far west, instead of trapping coyotes. But 
they must remember that the west is an exten- 
sive region, and one doesn’t stumble on a 
grizzly behind every bush. Besides, the sec- 
tion we were in was most gloriously free from 
any wild animals but wolves and jack-rabbits, 
and afew timid deer. You see, then, it would 
have been a long hunt for a grizzly. The 
deer were so scarce that we saw but a track 
now and then; and the rabbits we didn’t want. 
Nothing remained but coyotes; and every- 
body is ready to take vengeance on them. 

We knew wistful eyes gazed longingly, by 
moonlight, at our beef in the tree. It was a 
clear case of sour grapes! We resolved, com- 


passionately, to remove a portion of the meat 


by ‘“‘jerking” it. In connection with western 
life, you have often read of jerked meat, yet, 
possibly, do not know how it is prepared; so 
I will tell you the manner of our proceed- 
ings. 

To begin with, the General went to work and 
built a scaffold, and when that was finished, 
we lowered three quarters from the pine, and 
cut the meat off in long, thin strips. These 
we dipped in brine, and then strung on slim 
willows. The willows were next laid on the 
scaffolding in such a manner that the strips 
of meat swung clear beneath. In this posi- 
tion they were exposed to the heat of the sun, 
and also to that of a fire. The mercury, in 
the daytime,,.being above the freezing point, 
this combination of drying forces had a tell- 
ing effect. 

We deduce, then, the conclusion that jerk- 
ing meat is simply drying it in thin strips by 
the agency of the sun, or the sun and a fire, 
in order to preserve it in a compact form for 
future*use. 

Upon this quantity of beef we spent much 
labor, and lost the whole of it shortly after; 
had to stand guard over it one night to pre- 
vent the coyotes devouring it as they had every 
fragment of the entrails. 
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We were seldom disturbed at night in our 
quiet gulch by anything but the discharge of 
Cap.’s pistol, indicating the decease of an in- 
vestigating committee of one coyote. The 
Captain was enthusiastic. At the ‘“‘ bang” of 
the pistol he would jump up, draw on his un- 
mentionables with astonishing rapidity, and 
dash out into the icy night. We three would 
wake a moment to be real certain that it wasn’t 
a band of Navajoes, performing a cold-blood- 
ed massacre upon us, and then turn over and 
go to sleep again. In the morning a skinned 
coyote invariably hung to the little pine by 
the fire, a sad but silent witness to its own 
cruel fate. 

The novelty of camping in the gulch began 
to wear off. The General talked of building a 
stone house, but couldn’t get anybody to go 
in with him. At last he gave it up, and, shoul- 
dering his trusty seventeen-shooter, would 
spend his days scouting around the vicinity, 
penetrating the mysterious gulches in the 
cliffs, and climbing to the romantic spots on 
the plateau. , 

The Captain, as a rule, would repose lan- 
guidly in the cushioned tent, dreaming of a 
fair one far beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
while the Pirate, with me for a companion, 
would climb the cliffs, and search for speci- 
mens of pottery and arrow-heads, scattered 
near and far, from the workshops of our inter- 
esting ancient Americans, the Skizomos. 

One evening the Pirate rose and spoke. 

‘*Boys, these evenings are becoming abso- 
lutely monotonous. NowTI propose, for mu- 
tual benefit, that we begin a series of lectures. 
I’ve been thinking of it all day, and conclude 
that there is an ample sufficiency of talent. 
What do you say?” 

‘¢ Lectures! ” we exclaimed, surprised. 

‘*¢ Call them camp-stories, then, if you will.” 

“No,” put in Cap., “lectures. That's 
good.” 

Then the General spoke, glancing from un- 
der his broad-brimmed hat with his snapping 
blue eyes, and spurting a stream of tobacco 
juice at a live coal which rolled from the fire. 

‘* Well, gentlemen, I ain’t much on this 
science business — don’t know much about 
your sermometers, and threeoddlites, and to- 
pogerphy, and that stuff, but may be I can 
tella story. I'll think of it, any way.” 

After a.consultation, it was decided that the 
first lecture in the ‘‘Rock Spring Course” 
would be delivered by Mr. — ah — my Pirate; 
subject, ‘‘The Saints in the Valleys in the 
Mountains.” From very short hand notes it 
will be produced next month. 
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SKOOVER AND BROWN. 
BY H. ELLIOTT McBRIDE. 


CHARACTERS. — MR. JAMES BROWN, once a 
soap-boiler in Maine, afterwards a mil- 
dionaire. Mrs. MARGARET Brown, his wife, 
fond of using high-sounding language. Av- 
GUSTA CORDELIA Brown, ¢hetr daughter. 
MELANCTHON GILBERT, @ /fortune-hunter. 
HEZEKIAH SKOOVER, BROown’s nephew, from 
the State of Maine. 


ScenE.— A Room in Mr. Brown’s House. 
Mrs. Brown discovered. 


Mrs. B. Tam so worried to-day I skurce- 
ly know what to do. I want to get up a 
magnificent party for Mr. Melancthon Gil- 
bert, and I am so afeard I shall do something 
not in strict conformability with the perscrip- 
tions laid down in the Book of Etiquette! Mr. 
Melancthon Gilbert is a gentleman with such 
a distingray air, and I shall feel very proud 
of him when he is united to my daughter, Au- 
gusta Cordelia. When they are married, we 
shall take a tower through Europe, Liverpool, 
Bellgum and the Continentals, which is some- 
thing I have longed for and hankered arter 
for nigh onto forty years. But my husband — 
James — is so rough and depopulated in his 
manners! and he has no desire to travel among 
the old masters, and he seems to delight in 
talking about the time when he was a soap- 
boiler! Vulgar man! We are wealthy, prob- 
ably worth a milly-yun or a billy-yun, and 
those former times should not be colluded to. 
We were poor and in indiginous circumstances 
at one time, I know; but it is not necessary that 
he should be forever speaking of it, and, as 
Shakspeel says, ‘‘harrowin’ and plowin’ my 
soul, freezin’ my young blood,” and so forth. 
It is settled that Augusta Cordelia shall be 
Melancthon’s; and, although Mr. Brown op- 

‘ poses it, yet it must be. Mr. Brown is sucha 
vulgar man! To think of his opposing the 
union of two such happy hearts! and Mr. 
Gilbert is so wealthy, and such a distingray 
gentleman of leisure — it is redicerlous! Mr. 
Gilbert has proposed, has been accepted, and 
he wishes to take Augusta Cordelia away im- 
mediately. It will be hard to lose her, I know; 
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but after I have travelled with them upon the 
Continentals, I shall be better reconciled to 
the loss. Butthe party is what now occupies 
my mind and engages my waking thoughts. I 
think it but proper that I should make a party 
in honor of the bethrottle of my daughter. 
And then it shall be made known at the party 
that they are to be made one after a while, and 
they shall move around among the guests, 
‘*the shinosure of neighboring eyes,” as the 
poet says. 


Enter AuGusTA CoRDELIA. 

Aug. Cor. Marm, what do you think — 

Mrs. B. Augusta Cordelia, how often have 
I told you that you must notsaymarm! It is 
vulgar, very; and, since we have risen to our ' 
present proud physician, you must do as other 
young ladies do who move in the same circu- 
lar. They say ma ; and you must say ma, too, 
or I’ll give you a trouncing. 

Aug. Cor. And, ma, you oughtn’t to say 
‘*trouncing,” neither, since we have risen to 
our present position. You used to trounce 
me when I was a little girl; but it would be 
highly impolite now — wouldn’t it? 

Mrs. B. I shall be more careful. It was 
merely a slip of the tongue. I try to talk 
polite, and put in:the largest words, and quote 
from Shakspeel, and say “as the poet says,” 
and such things; but, somehow, one of the 
words will occasionally slip in, which we used 
to make use of when — when — 

Aug. Cor. When you and dad were soap- 
boilers down in Maine. 

Mrs. B. (dndignanily.) Augusta Cor- 
delia, how often have I told you that you 
should not collude to our former occupancy! 

Aug. Cor. Well, I’m sure there's no harm 
in it now; .there ain’t anybody present to hear 
what is said. 

Mrs. B. That makes no difference. You 
fall into a habit of saying such things at home, 
and you will say them before folks without 
thinking. What would Mr. Gilbert say if he 
should hear such remarks? He is one of New 
York’s most magnificent sathelites, and he 
would shudder invaluably if he should hear 
you say ‘‘ marm,” or if he should come to know 
of our former sociable standing. 
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Aug. Cor. Well, ma, I had e’enamost for- 
got to tell you whatI came for. I have just re- 
ceived a letter from Hezekiah Skoover, down in 
Maine, and he is coming to the city to visit us. 

Mrs. B. The impertinent gentleman! I 
shall not recognize him. 

Aug. Cor. Well, what must we do? Of 
course I don’t want to see him; but how shall 
we get rid of him? 

Mrs. B. TViltell him to go home. I won't 
endure him. I have not seen him for many 
years, but I have no doubt he is the same 
rough, uncoupled sort of a youth he used to 
be when we resided in that locality. 

Aug. Cor. Ma, it will never do to talk un- 
politely tohim. Father would not endure it, 
for he still speaks well of those rough people 
down in Maine. 

Mrs. B. I know he still clings to the past; 
but it shouldn’t be so. Hezekiah Skoover 
must not stay here. Mr. Gilbert must not see 
him; it would ruin all if he should find out 
that we were related to that uncultivated man. 
(Worse outside.) What is the meaning of this? 
(AuGusTA CoRDELIA retires, and immediate- 
' ly re-enters.) 

Aug. Cor. La sakes, marm, he’s come! 

Mrs. B. Who’scome! what’s come? 

Aug. Cor. Hezekiah Skoover. He’s bolted 
right into the house. 

Mrs. B. The monster! the hippopotamus! 
the hypochondriac! 


Enter HEZEKIAH SKOOVER. 


Hez. Hello, aunt Peggy, heow dew yeou 
dew? (Goes up to her to shake hands. Mrs. 
B. keeps her seat, and will not recognize him.) 
I’m most tarnation glad tew see yeou. Don’t 
know me—hay? Wal, that’s a goodun. I'll 
let yeou know who I am purty soon. — Wal, 
Augusta Cordelia, yeou dear little chicken, 
I guess yeou hain’t forgot me. Gota buss fur 
me— hain’t yeou, Gusty? 

Aug. Cor. (Indignuanily.) No, sir! 

Hez. Ha, ha! ho, ho! That’s a good un. 
Wal, I thought you’d a knowed me. 

Mrs. B. We do know you, sir; but we have 
risen, and we do not recognize humble and 
uncoupled people. 

Hez. (Whistles.) Ge-whit-ta-ker! Wal, 
that beats the nation! (Mimicking.) And so 
yeou don’t recognize humble and uncoupled 
any more? Neow, thar’s Betsey Jane Wim- 
pleton, and Betsey Jane she was jest a sayin’ 
that she’d bet a quarter that yeou folks had 
got sorter stuck up neow, as you'd struck ile 
down in Pennsylvany; but I wouldn’t believe 
her — nota bit of it. I said that my uncle 
Jim Brown was the right sort of a man, and 
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thar warn’t no highfalutin nonsense abeout 
him. Reckon yeou hain’t hearn nothin’ abeout 
the Wimpletons fur some time. Wal, Betsey 
Jane is still a livin’ eout tew the Ridge, and 
she ain’t married yit; but Erastus Wimpleton 
— yeou mind him, I reckon — he’s been goin’ 
with Patience Wheeler fur a consid’able spell. 

Mrs. B. Goodness gracious! Mr. Skoover, 
I can’t listen to this profanity. 

Hez. Profanity! I declare, aunt Peggy, I 
warn’t swearin’ a bit, not a particle. 

Mrs. B. (Sinking back into her chair.) O, 
dear! 

Hez. 


Peggy? 


What appears to be the matter, aunt 


MELANCTHON GILBERT enters, unannounced. 


Aug. Cor. O! 

Mrs. B. O, dear! 

Tez. Ge-whit-ta-ker! 

Mel. Dol intrude? 

Hez. No, in course not. We're mighty 
glad tew see yeou. Come in and take a seat, 
and sot yeourself deown. 

Mel. Perhaps I had better retire. I hoped 
to find my Augusta Cordelia here and alone, 
and I wanted to take her by surprise. 

Hez. Yeour Augusta Cordelia!. Jingo! 
And yeou and Augusta Cordelia are going tew 
git hitched —air yeou? That beats all natur! 
(Aside.) I guess I'll have something tew say 
abeout that arrangement. (Zo MELANCTHON.) 
Wal, if yeou air goin’ to be a cousin of mine, 
I guess I'll shake hands with yeou. (Ad- 
vances.) 

Aug. Cor. O!} 

Mrs. B. O, dear! 

Mel. Keep your distance, sir. 
pears to be something wrong here. 

Hez. (Aside.) Wal,I guess there is some- 
thin’ wrong, and yeou’ll find eout what it is, 
too, soon enough. 

Mrs. B. Mr. Skoover, I command you to 
expire! 

Hez. Why, aunt Peggy, I hain’t got the least 
notion of expirin’. I’ve got a work tew dew. 

Mrs. B. Mr. Gilbert, take no notice of this 
intruder. 

Hez. Yes, Mr. Gilbert, don’t take any no- 
tice of me; jest go on with yeour sparkin’ as 
though I warn’t abeout. And yeour name is 
Gilbert —is-it? Come to think abeout it, I 
used to know your father and your grandfa- 
ther, and your uncle Bob, and your aunt Sally, 
and your big brother Tom, and your sister 
Josephine. The Gilberts was a mighty pop- 
erlous family. Heow’ve yeou been gittin’ 
along, anyhow? 

Mei. I do not wish to talk to you, sir. 


There ap- 
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Hez. Yeoudon’tsayso! Wal, neow, that’s 
not like me; I’m allers in fur talkin’ to a’most 
anybody. 

Mel. (Aside.) What a booby! (Aloud.) 
Augusta Cordelia, this gentleman is here, and 
he seems to have a desire to remain. I shall 
retire, and shall return at a more propitious 
time. 

Hez. Hold on, Mr. Gimlet; don’t yeou be 
in a hurry. I want to ask yeou all abeout 
yeour relations. Heow’s yeour uncle Bob and 
yeour aunt Sally gittin’ along? And heow’s 
that old gray ringbone hoss of theirn? 

Mrs. B. This is awful — atrocious! 

Aug. Cor. Melancthon, I am so unnerved, 
so generally upset, I scarce know what to say. 
Retire to the library, and in a few minutes I 
will meet you there. 

Mel. Iwill, my dear. 

Hez. Neow, don’t gooff in a huff. ‘If yeou 
air goin’ tew marry into the Brown family, of 
course yeou’ll have to git acquainted with all 
their relations. The Skoovers air jest as good 
as the Browns, but they warn’t quite so fortu- 
nit as to strike ile. (2xé# MELANCTHON.) I 


tell yeou, aunt Peggy, that’s a mighty slick- 
lookin’ feller. — And, Augusta Cordelia, I reck- 
on you'll feel mighty peart when you git 


hitched to Mr. Gimlet. 

Mrs. B. Mr. Skoover, you must leave this 
house immediately. Your impertinence is 
without a parallel in the candles of ancient 
history. 

Hez. Sho! ° 

Mrs. B. Yes, sir; it is true, and I cannot 
have you here. You must go. 

Aug. Cor. Yes, you must go. 

Hez. Sho! Wal, I guess I'll zo¢ go. I’m 
goin’ to see uncle Jim fust, or there’ll be a 
fight. 

Mrs. B. Mr. Brown has no desire to see you. 

Hez. I reckon it ain’t quite accordin’ to 
the rules of petroleum aristocracy to tell a wo- 
man that you don’t believe her, but I guess I'll 
have tew say so on this occasion. Yeou see, 
aunt Peggy, I used tocarry wood for yeou and 
uncle Jim when yeou boiled soap down in our 
diggins. 

Mrs. B. O!} 

Hez. Why, aunt Peggy, yeou screech like 
as if yeou had the toothache. 

Aug. Cor. How dare you harrow my ma’s 
feelings? 
Hez. 

rowin’. 


Harrow! Sakes alive! I warn’t har- 


Enter Mr. Brown. 
Hez. Hello, uncle Jim! heow de dew? 
Reckon yeou don’t¢/know me. I’m Hezekiah 
Skoover. 
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Mr. B. Indeed! I’m very glad to see you. 
(Shake hands.) . 

Hfez. There! I knowed yeou would be. 
Aunt Peggy was jest a sayin’ that yeou had 
no desire to see me; but I was sot on seein’ 
yeou. I allers said that uncle Jim Brown was 
the right kind of a man. ¥ 

Mr. B. Margaret, have you been so un- 
wise? Have you forgot the many kindnesses 
Hezekiah performed for us when we were soap- 
boilers in Maine? 

Mrs. B. O, Mr. Brown, why will you speak 
of those things? 

Mr. B. Speak of soap-boiling! I delight 
to speak of soap-boiling; I revel in the soap- 
boiling of the past. Those were my happiest 
days; and, Margaret, — otherwise Peggy, — 
Isay it solemnly, yet joyfully, we will return 
again unto our business of soap-boiling. 

Mrs. B. What do you mean, Mr. Brown? 
Have you lost your reason? 

Mr. B. No,I haven’t lost my reason, but 
I’ve lost my money. All gone —every red 
cent. I’m poorer now, Peggy, than I was 
when I made soap in the State of Maine. 

Aug. Cor. Pa, you do not mean it! 

Mrs. B. Surely, Mr. Brown, you are in a 
juggular vein. 

Mr. B. No, I’m not in a juggular vein — 
not by a jugful! ha, ha! Ah, Peggy, those 
were happy times! No worry and flurry, no 
excitement about corners, and stocks, and 
bonds, no sleepless nights, no breaking up, 
no sheriff’s sales, no red flags over our house; 
all was peace and contentment, with plenty 
of honest work and plenty of honest money. 
I long for the happy days of yore; I long for 
the seap-boiling business again. Peggy, pre- 
pare to remove; we go again to the * Old Pine 
Tree.” ; 

Mrs. B. O, dear! Must we give up all 
our aristocratic associates? Must we come 
down from our present proud physician? O, 
dear! I shall swoon! O! (Sinks back into 
her chair. AuGuUSTA CORDELIA goes fo 
her.) 

Mr. B. No danger, Peggy. You helped 
me in the soap business for fifteen years, and 
you didn’t have a single swoon; and when you 
went through all that without a swoon, I have 
no fears for you now. 

Mrs. B. O, Mr. Brown, you are a cruel 
man! Why did you lose your money? 

Mr. B. Simply because I wasn’t cut out 
for a stock broker and a speculator. I didn’t 
understand the business; I knew more about 
soap-boiling. — You see, Hezekiah, when we 
left Maine we settled in Pennsylvania, as you, 
no doubt, know. I bought a small farm, and 
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soon after I made my purchase, oil was discov- 
ered there, and I found that I was worth a 
million. At my wife’s solicitation I sold out, 
and we came to the city, to become aristocrats. 
I speculated in various ways, and to-day I dis- 
covered that I had lost all my money. Mar- 
garet, prepare to leave; this house is no longer 
ours. 

Mrs. B. O, dear! must we descend again 
to the business of — of — 

Mr. B. Of soap-boiling. Of course we 
must; and in time, Peggy, you will become 
reconciled to your lot. Don’t repine. You 
are better suited to shine amongst humble 
people than amongst the butterflies of the 
city; and I know I am better suited to the 
soap-boiling business than to speculating in 
stocks and bonds. We have made a mistake, 
Peggy. We have lost our brown stone front, 
but we can be happy yet. 

Mrs. B. Well, all is not lost yet. Mr. Gil- 
bert is wealthy. He is going to marry Au- 
gusta Cordelia, and I shall yet enjoy a trip 
upon the Continentals. 

Mr. B. Ha, ha,ha! You will see nothing 
more of Mr. Gilbert. When he learns that the 
money he was after is gone, — all gone, — Au- 
gusta Cordelia will suddenly lose all her 
charms. 

Aug. Cor. O, pa, Mr. Gilbert is a gentle- 
man; he would not be guilty of so base an 
action. I will see him and tell him all. 

Hez. Yas, I’d do that; anda feller abeout 
his size will go around the corner in a hurry. 

[£xz¢ AUGUSTA CORDELIA. 

Mrs. B. O, no; Mr. Gilbert will not desert 
us. He is the true type of a gentleman, and 
will not desert us ‘‘ when the storms of life 
o’ertake us,” as the poet says. 

Hez. Yas,I understand. But, uncle Jim, 
if you air clean dead broke, I'll set you on 
your feet ag’in. 

Mr. B. You! 

Mrs. B. You, Mr. Skoover! 

Hez. Yas, I, I, Mr. Skoover, otherwise 
Hezekiah Skoover, of Walnut Ridge, State 
of Maine. 

Mrs. B. That’s iaughable! Hezekiah 
Skoover, son of Jacob Skoover, set us on our 
feet again! Ha, ha! Better get yourself a 
new hat and coat before you go around set- 
ting people up. Mr. Skoover, you are trying 
to insult us in our misery. 

Hez. Meinsulta woman! Never! I'ma 
Skoover. Allow me to inform you, aunt Peg- 
gy, that I am quite as well off in this world’s 
goods as your husband has been. ; 

Mr. B. Did you strike oil, too? 

Hez. No. I made a different kind of a 
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strike. I invented a labor-saving machine, 
which has gone off like hot cakes. I came 
here in a rough country dress to see if living 
in a brown stone front had made any change 
in you. 


Enter AUGUSTA CORDELIA, crying. 


Aug. Cor. O, dear! he has deserted me! 
he is gone! O, dear! : 

Hez. Well, now, that’s too bad. But let 
him go, and I'll tell you something which 
may afford you some consolation. Mr. Me- 
lancthon Gilbert is not Mr. Melancthon Gil- 
bert, but Mr. Joseph Doak, a horse thief. 

Aug. Cor. O! 

fez. Yes, it’safact. I recognized him as 
soon as I saw him; but he did not know me. 
I was present at his trial. He has served a 
short termin the Massachusetts State Prison. 
I’m glad I happened in, for, really, I didn’t 
want the honor of having Joseph Doak for a 
cousin. 

Aug. Cor. O, dear! what shall I do? 

Hez. (In the style in which he first conversed 
with the Browns.) Wal,I raily don’t know. 

Mr. B. Vil tell youwhat todo. Dry your 
tears, and don’t cry over a scoundrel. I'd 
have more spirit. I knew the fellow was a 
fortune-hunter. 

Mrs. B. It’s just as Shakspeel says, ‘‘ when 
sorrows come, they come not single spies, but 
in battalions.” Well, there’s no use in mourn- 
ing and supining. James,I am ready to go 
into the soap business again. 

Mr. B. Brave woman! You are an excel- 
lent helpmeet, but not a success as an aristo- 
crat. Neitheram I a success except in the 
soap business. 

Mrs. B. Uezekiah, I beg your pardon for 
the treatment you have received at our hands. 
Can you forgive us? 

Hfez. Certainly. ’Tis all forgotten. And 
you shall not come to want, for I stand ready 
to assist you. (Zo AuGusTA CoRDELIA.) 
Dry your eyes, cousin Augusta. We have 
hosts of well-to-do fellows down our way; and 
if you come ovt there again you'll find a hus- 
band, a No. 1, tip-top, magnificent husband, 
in less than no time. 

Mr. B. Hezekiah, we thank you sincerely 
for your visit and for your proffered assistance. 
We will to-day step out from amongst the 
aristocracy, and be as happy as in the days 
of yore. 

Fez. 


And if you really wish to enter the 
soap-making business again, I will become a 
partner (¢o audience), provided our friends 
here before us will look with favor upon the 
firm of Skoover & Brown. 





THE WRECK OF 


THE HESPERUS. 








THE WREOK OF THE HESPERUS. 
BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


T was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the winter sea; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company. 


Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 


The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
His pipe was in his mouth, 

And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now west, now south. 


Then up and spake an o!d.sailor, 
Had sailed to the Spanish Main, 

“I pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 


‘* Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see! ” 

The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 


Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the north-east. 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frightened 
steed, 
Then leaped her cable’s length. 


“Come hither, come hither, my little daughter, 
And do not tremble so; 

For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.” 


He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat, 
Against the stinging blast; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And bound her to the mast. 

“OQ, father! I hear the church bells ring! 
O, say, what may it be?” 

‘Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast!” 
And he steered for the open sea. 

“O, father! I hedt the sound of guns! 
O, say, what may it be?” 





‘¢ Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea!” 


‘““O, father! I see a gleaming light! 
‘*O, say, what may it be?” 

But the father answered never a word; 
A frozen corpse was he. 


Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies, 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming 
snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 


Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That savéd she might be; 

And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave 
On the Lake of Galilee. 


And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman’s Woe. 


And ever, the fitful gusts between, 
A sound came from the land; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 


The breakers were right beneath her bows; 
She drifted a dreary wreck; 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 


She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool; 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 


Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board; 

Like a vessel of glass she stove and sank. 
Ho, ho! the breakers roared! 


At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 


The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
The salt tears in her eyes; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown seaweed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 


Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow! 
Christ save us all from a death like this 
On'‘the reef of Norman’s Woe! 
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ISTORICAL. —F. has the title page of 

an old German book, dedicated to the 
‘*Kaiser” of the Holy Roman Empire, Leo- 
pold, King of Bohemia, Croatia, &c., and 
wants to know when this sovereign existed. 
The “* Holy Roman Empire” was one of the 
official styles of the German Empire, so called 
because Charlemagne was crowned in Rome. 
The succession of the imperial crown came, 
with the house of Hapsburg, in 1273, to the 
sovereigns of Austria, who continued to be 
**Holy Roman Emperors” till 1806, when, by 
the political manceuvres of Napoleon, the em- 
pire was dissolved. Among the emperors 
were two Leopolds: Leopold I. (1658-1705) 
and Leopold II. (1790-1792). Perhaps F. 
omitted the numeral in his note; but if the 
title page indicates which Leopold it was, he 
can tell when he existed; otherwise he can 
only guess within a century. 


ERRORS AGAIN. — Niagara and Romeo both 
point to an error in cross-word No. 192; and 
both of them are surprised that it escaped us, 
after mentioning an error in each of three 


others sent with it. We might notice three 
mistakes and fail to note the fourth, especially 
as some of our head-workers write: but we 
do not believe we overlooked any error in this 
case. The letter r was ‘‘in dirt, but not in 
root.” As “dirt” and ‘‘ root” are not cross- 
words, we conclude that the latter was a mis- 
print, and should have been “soot,” which is 
similar to dirt. The r was in “dirt,” but not 
in ** soot,” as we read it. Snowball can tell us 
whether we are right or not. Speaking of er- 
rors, will Romeo tell us what he meant by the 
last two lines of his charade, the answer to 
which is ‘‘ Timeless:” ‘*‘ My whole we should 
always try to skip when we are meeting thee.” 
Why skip “timeless,” and who is “ thee”? 


Succestions. — W. C. B. suggests a column 
of amateur news; but we do not care to in- 


_jour. printer.” 





trude upon the territory of the young printers 
and editors, and thus ruin their prospects. 
The ‘‘Gem ” has the news. We give the no- 
tices when we have the space. Another wri- 
ter asks for three pages of Head Work. We 
ask this ourself, and we gave three pages in 
three numbers last year; but the “ Dialogue 
Department” crowds them into two. 


Over THE ALps.— Billy Badboy asks, ‘‘ Who 
was the commander of the largest army that 
ever crossed the Alps, in what year, and for 
what purpose?” We hope Billy will be a good 
boy, study history, and find out these things 
for himself. We have not been able to obtain 
the muster rolls of the several armies which 
have crossed the Alps, but we are inclined to 
believe that Napoledn sent through the Great 
St. Bernard Pass the largest army, in 1800, to 
conquer Italy. He had over sixty thousand 
men. Suwarrow, in 1799, had twenty-three 
thousand, when he crossed by the Pass of St. 
Gothard. Hannibal, Pompey,and other Ro- 
man commanders went over, but their num- 
bers are as doubtful now as the size of Xerxes’ 
great army. 


An OLp CorRESPONDENT. Chancellor steps 
upon the stage again. He began to take the 
Magazine in 1868, and is now a “ full-fledged 
On his vacation, he went to 
The Thousand Islands, where he met another 
of our old friends. The latter is a member of 
the Pioneer Yacht Club, which owns a small 
island with a fine little summer residence on 
it. Chancellor had a fine time there, with 
plenty of distinguished friends. 


PrRoBLEM. — Hicks Plummer sends us from 
Nashville, Tenn., an arithmetical example, 
which he says ‘‘ has puzzled us all:” “A boy 
sold thirty apples at the rate of two for a cent, 
and received fifteen cents; another boy sold 
the same number at three for a cent, and re- 
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ceived ten cents; making twenty-five cents for 
the sixty apples. Then a third boy sold sixty 
apples at the rate of five for two cents, and re- 
ceived twenty-four cents. Now, the first and 
second boy sold the same number of apples, 
and at the same rate as the third, but received 
one cent more.” Not at the same rate, and 
herein is the fallacy. Adding together the 
number of apples (2-+3=5) and the prices 
(1 +1=2) for the first sixty does not make the 
rate the same. The average price of the first 
sixty apples was twenty-five sixtieths of a cent; 
of the second sixty, only twenty-four sixtieths 
of a cent, or one sixtieth of a cent iess than 
the first lot. 


PRINTING. — We have received from W. B. 
Gorham & Co., 143 Washington Street, a sil- 
ver Linen Marker, in a box which contains a 
‘“ stick,” two or three alphabets of type, indel- 
ible ink, and gold powder, with which one 
may print his name on his linen, in his books, 
or in gold letters on a card. 


PricE OF A YACHT. — A subscriber wishes 
us to ‘‘ state the price of a fifteen-foot yacht.” 
We can’t ‘‘ state” it any more than we could 
the price of a horse that weighs a thousand 
pounds. One horse no bigger than another is 
worth ten times as much, and the same is true 
of sail-boats. The inquirer might find one 
that he could buy for fifty dollars; but a new 
one, first-class, would cost four or five times 
that sum. ; 

THe Hunter’s Camp Prize.—Fred M. 
Hammett, Box,.620, Newport, R. I., who re- 
ceived the prize for The Hunter’s Camp, writes 
to us under date of Nov. 11, as follows: ‘I 
hope you will excuse me for not writing and 
acknowledging the receipt of the prize books 
any sooner, which I should have done. When 
I saw by the Magazine that I had gained the 
prize, I was very much surprised, and delighted 
also, as well as sorry for the 1635 who failed to 
obtain it. I received the books in good order, 
and am very much obliged to you for them. 
Iam fifteen years old, and am a member of 
the Rogers High School, of this city. I have 
taken the Magazine only two years, but think 
it is the best one out, and shall continue to 
take it as long as I am able.” 


WHat QUILLDRIVER THINKS ABOUT MEAN 
Forks. — Quilldriver is often favored in being 
allowed to call upon that eccentric but amia- 
ble old lady, Mrs. Partington, whose mince 
pies and plum puddings were the delight of 


’ 





7 
the children and the envy of the mothers of 
the last two or three generations. But alas, 
the old lady is now getting past cooking; 
rheumatism has laid hold of her, and she has 
to leave the decoction of pies and puddings to 
younger hands, and she can no longer go 
about the house as she once did. 

And, to make matters still worse, Mrs. P. is 
not favored with an abundance of this world's 
goods. When the estate of the late Mr. Par- 
tington was settled, it was found that the wid- 
ow had enough to maintain herself and Ike 
only in the most frugal and economical man- 
ner; and when old age came.creeping on, and, 
as is too often the case, feeble health came, 
too, the old lady found herself, like a great 
many would-be-genteel people, in ‘* reduced 
circumstances.” 

Now, I suppose that many of my readers 
are beginning to ask, What is Quilldriver 
driving at? and, What has all this to do with 
mean folks? 

To the point. 

A great many persons send to Mrs. P. for 
her autograph. Now, Q. D. does not know 
what right he or any one else has to trouble 
General Grant, Oliver Optic, Josh Billings, or 
Professor Stockin to send him an autograph, 
without some equivalent in some way or other. 
He knows it is done, and often, and that the 
applicant receives a favorable response, as did 
the applicant to Mrs. P. for a similar favor, 
the old lady at the same time intimating that 
she had just published a book, the price of 
which was one dollar and seventy-five cents, 
and that she would be pleased to inscribe her 
autograph in any number of copies ordered 
upon receipt of that sum for each book. 

But the collector of signatures did not care 
to invest that amount of money in a way that 
would be a substantial benefit and a great grat- 
ification to an amiable old lady who has fur- ° 
nished any amount of innocent fun for two or 
three generations. 

Now, if any (and we hope many) of our 
readers wish to do what that person did #o¢ do, 
Quilldriver will tell them how to do it: viz., 
each send one dollar and seventy-five cents 
(or as many times that amount as he or she 
can afford) to Lee & Shepard, with orders for 
“‘ Partingtonian Patchwork,” and be assured 
the books, with the old lady’s handwriting on 
the fly leaves, will be on the way, as fast as 
Uncle Sam’s slow mails will carry them. 

P.S. If any who have read the above do 
not know where to address Lez & SuHzparD, 
let them look on the cover of Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine. 
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ANSWERS FOR NOVEMBER. 


217. Po. 218. Bee-keeper. 219. (ATH in G) 
(T hat) (can) (bee) (D on E) (butt) (ones) 
(s hood) (bee) (long C on cider ed) (before 
hand) — A thing that can be done but once 
should be long considered beforehand. 


220. M 
CAT 


221. A pairof spurs. 222. Neck, Rome, Anne, 
See—Necromancy. 223. Great head and lit- 
tle wit. 224. (Between nose and eyes a) (ST 
RANGE) (C on tea) (star) (rosette) (he) 
(spectacles) (sett) (he) (MUNH) (apple) (e) 
(r on g) (THEP) (0 in t) (t in d) (eyes) 
(Putew) (as ditto) (awl) (T he) (world) (nose) 
(toe) (HICHT) (he’s) (AID) (spectacles) 
(aught) (two) (B) (L on G) — 
Between nose and eyes a strange contest arose ; 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong; 
The pointin dispute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong, 


225. 1. Saco. 2. Ajax. 
226. John Hancock. 227. 1. Harry. 2. Arno. 
3. Satyr. 4. Tank. 5. It. 6. No. 7. Glas- 
gow. 8. Station — HAsTINGs, YoRKTOWN. 
228. (50 = La Zin S begins in cobwebs and 
ends in chains) — Laziness begins in cobwebs 
and ends in chains. 229. Mitres, Detail, Pa- 
role, Morrow, Sabots; Series, Liable, Eloped, 
Worded, Stolid; Seized, Elbows, Depart, De- 
duct, Dilate. 230. A long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together. 


231. 


3- Case. 4. Oxen. 


One thing at a time, 
And that done well, 
Is a very good rule, 
As many can tell. 
A 
ADD 
ADDIE 
DIE 








ENIGMA. 


1. Iam composed of thirty-four letters. 

My 27, 22, 15, 4, 12, is French for extrava- 
gant. My 19, 14, 33, 24, is a Roman dress. 
My 26, 3, 28, 17, 31, 6, is a boy’s name. My 
8, 21, 32, 7, is a deed. My 23, 5, 11, 34, 9, is 
an animal. My 13, 18, 25, 29, 20, is a girl’s 
name. My 16, 2, 1, isanet. My 30, 10, is 
an exclamation. My whole is a very good 

‘NicopEMUS WELSH. 


REBUS. 


Awe 
ws S 


CHARADE. 

3- My second limits my first. My first en- 
ables us to appreciate the value of my second. 
My whole depends upon how much of my sec- 
ond my first shall have. ANADEM. 





HEAD 


PROVERB PUZZLE. 

Take a word from each sentence and form 
a French proverb. 

4. Venus was the goddess of love. The dress 
is not the man. A pleasant word often sub- 
dues anger. Life is but a passing dream. 
Money is the root of all evil. Example is 
better than precept. God alone is omnipo- 
tent. QuEEN Mas. 


REBUS. 


oes 


PASRin Puig 


_ Cross-worp ENIGMA. 

6. My first is in command, but not in obey. 

My second is in hope, but not in pray. 

My third is in hate, but not in love. 

My fourth is in crow, but not in dove. 

My fifth is in time, but not in clock. 

My sixth is in nettle, but not in dock. 

My seventh is in joy, but not in rest. 

My whole is a virtue by all not possessed. 
Kansas CHARLIE. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

7. 1. A consonant. 2. A drawing. 3. An 
artificer in bricks. 4. Custom. 5. Astop. 6. 
A word of negation. 7. A consonant. 

Husco. 


DovuBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials and finals form the names of 
two birds. 
g. 1. Reckless. 2. Aplant. 3. Toturn. 4. 
To resound. 5. A part of speech. 
TECUMSEH. 


SquarRE REMAINDER. 


Behead and curtail the words having the 
following significations, and get a square 
word. 

to. 1. A frame of metal bars. 
horse. 3- To purloin. 


2. A fast 
Fiora BELLEz. 


WORK. 73 


SquaRE Worn. 


11. 1.Asignal. 2. Anisland. 3. Cement. 
4. Want. RaINBow. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


12. My first is in David, but not in Josiah. 
My second is in oven, but not in fire. 

My third is in night, but not in day. 

My whole is a river far away. 


F. N. U. 
PUZZLE. 

13. Behead a well-known general and the 
place towards which we are all travelling, 
and have what politicians are very apt to do. 

Harry TREMONT. 


REBus. 


_ LeTTEeR REBUS. 
Take Cc 
never sider. 
E. Koopman. 
CHARADE. 
16. My first is a boy’s nickname. My sec- 
ond is an exclamation. My third is a joint. 
My whole is a bird. Optic, P. A. 


LETTER PUZZLE. 
18. Three T’s, an N, and two B’s; 
Four O’s, and two E’s; 
One R, no M’s, nor yet any C’s. 
Find the quotation as soon as you please. 
° A. W. FErRREE. 


Worp Square. 
1g. 1. Avalley. 2. Monkeys. 3. To jump. 





4. To see. Imp. 
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DovusLe AcrosTIC. 

The finals give the name of a French ruler, 
the initials his wife. 

20. 1. A piece of work. 2, A mixture, or 
medley. 3. Imposing, grand. 4. A puzzle. 
5. Grandeur, splendor. 6. A terrible malady 
incident to canines. 7. A loafer, lounger, 
sluggard. 8, Tidy, clean, orderly. 9. To en- 
close, surround. Tyro. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
2. A cart. 3. A kind 
of island formed by insects. 4. An English 
title. 5. A cooking apparatus. 6. The side 
opposite to the wind. 7. A consonant. 

C. I. Haz. 


21. 1. A consonant. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


4 
“Og 4 funy 


& 
« 
hy 


CrRoss-woRD ENIGMA. 
23. My first is in prime, but not in young. 
My second is in ear, but not in tongue. 
My third is in rain, but not in snow. 
My fourth is in wind, but not in blow. 
My fifth is in sap, but not in tree. 
My whole is the capital of a republic free. 

MERRY Mac. 


SQuaRE Worn. 
3. A side glance. 
PELEG PoPGun. 


24.1. A tie. 2. Near. 


4. A pronoun. 


25. 
PuzzLe. 


26. I am composed of eleven letters. My 4, 
6, 5; 2, 7, 8, 9, is a disbeliever. My 3, 10, 1, 
is ajoke. My 11, 2, is an objective case. My 
whole is a medicine. Puck. 


REBUS. 


TUT 


nat, 


Square Worp. 


2y. 1. An augury. 
girl’s name. 4. Nigh. 


2. A measure. 3. A 
Oxiver Drxon. 
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Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 
28. My first is in chapter, but not in book. 
My second is in corner, but not in nook. 
My third is in hole, but not in cave. 
My fourth is in courageous, but not in brave. 
My fifth is in tub, but not in dish. 


My whole is a well-known fish. 
DosgsTIcks. 


29. REBUS. 


Berle 


CHARADE. 


30. My first is crushed by my second. My 
whole is a bird. GEoRGE NELSON. 


LETTER ReEsuvs. 


R 
31 rL3U5C7Kog saaa 


M 
O 
E 


J. W. Brack, Jr. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


M. | ORANGE. 


Musica REsBus. 


FWELSH 


DovusLe CENTRAL AcrosTIC. 

The centrals give the name of a state anda 
large river which it contains. 

34- 1. A group of islands off the coast of 
England. 2. Acity of Maryland. 3. Oneof 
the states of the great republic. 4. One of 
the great rivers that flow into the Mississippi. 
5. A county in the State of Ohio. 

: DARDANELLES. 


Square Worp. 
35. 1. A girl’s name. 2. Tidy, neat. 3. 


Part of a fork. 4. A family name. 
D. E. C. 


CurTAILED BLANKs. 
36. 1. Who will —— for the —— man. 2. 
The —— lives in the ——. 3. He found the 
—— on the to-day. IMPERIAL. 


Drop LEetTerR PuzZzLe. 


37. N-w -r-0-s -w-e- c-e-n. Snip. 





OUR LETTER BAG. 














Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “‘Eprror oF Oxtver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.”” Money and other business letters should be 
addressed to ‘Lez AND SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.’’ 


ENERALLY we do not read the letter 
bag after the Magazine has been pub- 
lished. We are free to confess that, after go- 
ing over it two or three times before it is en- 
closed in the covers, we find it rather dry 
reading afterwards. We hope the experience 
of our readers is different from our own. But 
last month we had a new sensation, and pro- 
digiously enjoyed the reading of the letter 
bag, though we fancy that some of our head- 
workers turned away from it with broken 
hearts or heads. The work was done in the 
“dialogue department,” and of course some 
of it was sensational! But it was wide awake 
and spicy, and we are confident that our read- 
ers enjoyed the change as we did the visits of 
the ‘‘ Department” to Towerhouse. We are 
at work again, and the enormous pile of let- 
ters on our desk admonishes us that we must 
do our moralizing in some other place. 


U. Bet has a very fair rebus, which may 
pass between the two fires. — Carlisle’s is fair, 
but one from the same source will do. — No 
mortal man or puzzler could read Frank’s re- 

“bus; its symbols are too scattered, and he 
puts them in such places as to mean many 
things; as, ‘‘G on man,” where the G is only 
a letter; and the ring in his hand means only 
‘‘round.” We must ask our puzzlers to make 
their work practicable as well as ingenious. — 
One of Oliver Dixon’s squares will do, but he 
spreads himself over too much ground, and 
his definitions are generally faulty. — E. Koop- 
man takes the Magazine, but does not wish 
to remain a silent reader. We are glad to 
dear from Atlanta, and accept his letter rebus. 
— The address of the ‘‘ Arcadian Correspond- 
ing Club” is Station H, N. Y. Those inter- 





ested will govern themselves accordingly, but 
we can find time, after two months’ absence 
from our post, only to answer letters which 
need a reply. — Bricktop sends his puzzles in 
pencil on a postal card, and they go into Han- 
nah’s department. — Bassanio’s cryptograph 
is a drop letter; but we take the rebus. 

We don’t often stop up our waste basket, 
but we must put the cork in this time, for we 
find in Kork’s anagrams such words as ‘‘ frar,” 
“dir,” and ‘‘ulean;” though we do not think 
these are what he intended to write; and the 
‘just president” was James K. Polk. We 
continue to insist that proper names and words 
which cannot be made out by the context shall 
be written very plainly. — Kansas Charlie’s 
cross-word will do. — Little Bobtail’s odd let- 
ters are worth keeping. — The ‘‘ Optic P. A.’s” 
charade will pass. — If Jersey Blue can tell us 
how to represent, in the past tense, the noise 
which the rooster, with his bill wide open, 
makes, we will consider his rebus again. — Al- 
debaran don’t spell ‘‘oleine” right; rebuses 
returned. — Nicodemus Welsh’s enigma is the 
best thing on his big sheet, for we seldom get 
one that is first-class, as this is. — We take a 
square from Peleg Popgun. —F. N. U.’s cross- 
word will do. —K. Paris’s well-drawn rebus 
goes into the envelope for the artist. — Frank 
A. Murtha’s first rebus takes its chance. — 
We save A. W. Ferree’s letter puzzle, cut down. 

W. S. Lord, Springfield, Mass., wants to 
edit a puzzle department; his diamond will 
pass; that is, will be used if space admits. — 
Massasoit, we don’t, for the rebuses are faulty. 
— Eureka's “calf” may go into the fold. — 
We can’t make out Lost Pleiad’s rebus, even 
with the answer, and the ‘‘ Grange” is too 
long. Faber is German; sorry we can’t cheat 
the waste basket. — Rainbow’s square will do. 
— We assure Anadem that we don’t try to be 
funny; that he is quite right about stealing 
another’s name, and that his rebus won’t do, 
but his charade will. — A. H. P.’s colons have 
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been played upon too much already. — Queen 
Mab’s proverb is accepted. We have no doubt 
that Shakespeare wrote Pericles and Titus 
Andronicus, though some people believe that 
Lord Bacon wrote Shakespeare. — Postal may 
send puzzles, but his answers were too late. — 
The artist shall see Rebusist’s effort. — One 
of Imp’s squares is good enough to print. He, 
asks, ‘‘ What is the best way that I can find 
out about wasps and hornets?” By tipping 
over a wasp’s or hornet’s nest; but a safer 
way would be by reading Wood’s Natural 
History, or any book on entomology. 

J. W. Black, Jr.’s letter rebus is very fair. — 
The ‘mutual friend” was on the fence, and 
saved the ‘‘central” from the breeze, thus 
imitating the great railroad king in the panic. 
—Ivanhoe sends a pledge, signed by three 
boys, against liquor, tobacco, and profane 
language; we hope they will keep it, as we do 
the geographical. — Ed’s rebus is only fair. — 
We don’t believe our San José, Cal., corre- 
spondent has read the recent numbers of the 
Magazine, or he would not send such a re- 
quest. — Smith’s poem is good for a boy, bad 
for a poet.—W. M.’s cross-word is good 
enough, but too long for our crowded space 
this month. — Typo’s geographical is all right. 
— We congratulate Tecumseh on the pros- 
perity of the association, and accept his dou- 
ble. — Tyro is no tyro in the use of the pen, 
and is bookkeeper of a bank in Little Rock; 
we reserve his acrostic, which will be used if 
space permits. — Napoleon’s geographical runs 
the gantlet.— Can U. Tell— we cannot; no 
answer to charade. —It is impossible to rep- 
resent Karl Town’s “spirit,” unless with a 
gin bottle, which may contain no spirit; and 
so we must make light of the rebus. 

Rusticus’s rebus and ‘‘felinks” are both 
spared. — The riddle, ‘‘ made by he of Leroy,” 
is a sell, like the puzzle he sends: ‘‘ Why are 
a flea’s hind legs longer than his front ones? 
Because they were made so;” and so was the 
riddle. — Quinn Doane was too late. — Doe- 
sticks’s cross-word is quite proper, but he must 
subscribe with the managers in order to be 
cooled by ‘“‘The Coming Wave.” — One of 
Puck’s enigmas will answer. — Dashing Phil 
is a sophomore in college at fifteen; but we 
like his letter better than his rebuses. Is hea 
Londoner, that he says, ‘‘When skawl we three 
meet again?” The letter rebus is too appar- 
ent. — Hugo’s diamond is of pure water; and 
the Young Typo, L. B. 108, Glen’s Falls, N.Y., 
is a handsome, home-made, little eight-page 
paper. — Seugirrag’s rebuses strain some 
points. — Harry Tremont’s answers came too 
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late; but his puzzle will do, if the printer can 
find a place for it. —E. Erle’s head work is 
not well-considered. — Charles Clifford should 
read Pigeon Hole Papers for October or No- 
vember. — Captain Jack’s rebus is pretty, but 
could be read any way except as he intends. — 
Anna M. must know that we do not print 
young ladies’ addresses. 

Pedler’s rebuses don’t ‘* pronounce.” — Al- 
ice’s rebus comes in pencil on a postal card. 
— Though Flora Belle is evidently one of the 
boys, we give the square remainder its chance 
— will be used if space admits. 


Wish CoRRESPONDENTS. —G. L. De Mott, 
Box 306, Marlboro’, Mass. — Joseph Wright, 
1605 Stiles Street, Phila. (printing press). — 
John Richie, 1827 K Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (specimens). —C. J. Wood, Hack- 
ensack, N. J. (beginners in phonography). — 
F. Mitchell, Marshall, Mich. (birds’ eggs). — 
Harry Reynolds, Box 427, Yonkers, N. Y. 
(autographs and specimens). — Geo. Logist, 
Box 889, Ithaca, N. Y. (old books). — Henry 
C. Bishop, Box 245, Baltimore (‘‘ colored; 
wishes to improve in letter-writing ”). — Fred 
F. Leonard, L. B. 14, New Britain, Ct. — Pe- 
leg Popgun, Box 173, Angelica, N. Y. (fun and 
puzzles). — F. B. Stebbins, Adrian, Mich. 
(stamps). — Harvey Lyon, Box 52, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. (coins). -—- Harry Rivers, 3 Joslyn 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. (stamps and cata- 
logues).—Lafayette Angleman, Box 114, Plain- 
field, Union County, N. J.— W.L. Hardy, 
Box 427, Iowa City, Iowa (stamps). — Cleve- 
land Stamp Co., 9 Clinton Street, Cleveland, 
O.— William Dayton U’dell, 132 Nassau 
Street, Room 15, New York (authors and 
specimens). — M. W. Benjamin, 349 West 
Fifty-Fifth Street, New York (autographs and 
their prices). — Geo. B. Slattery, Greensburg, 
Pa. (stamps, coins, and specimens). — W. W. 
Perrine, Box 2111, Philadelphia, Pa. (editors 
and specimens). — Domino, Box 65, Leroy, 
N. Y. (puzzlers and amateurs). — The Official 
Stamp Co.,1326 Eleventh Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. —J. H. Fassitt, 1630 Locust St., 
Philadelphia (stamps and coins).— F. S.Chan- 
dler, Bangor, Me. (autographs and stamps). — 
Walter E. Hodgman, Box 302, Bath, Steuben 
Co., N. Y. (fun and specimens).—J. K. S. 
Butler, 143 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. (ama- 
teur papers). — G. G. Warriner, 67 Boylston 
Street, Springfield, Mass. (stamps and print- 
ing). — Perkins, 475 E. Broad Street, Colum- 
bus, O. (guns and hunting).— Charles E. Cole, 
Box 403 Marshall, Mich. (birds’ eggs). — Will 
S. Parker, 129 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL OHITOHAT. 


APPY NEW YEAR. — Though we were 
deprived of the pleasure of formally 
wishing our multitude.of readers, ycung and 
old, a Merry Christmas, our able, eloquent, 
and thoughtful substitute did the duty very 
handsomely, and entirely to our satisfaction. 
We are glad to be able to wish our friends a 
Happy New Year; and we extend to all of 
them our heartfelt good wishes for their pros- 
perity and happiness, for the new season of 
grace which is now opening upon us. We 
hope they will be good and true, and then we 
are sure they will be happy, whether the year 
brings to them prosperity or adversity. It is 
a good time to begin the work of curing in- 
dividual sins and bad habits, and we trust 
they will all make good resolutions to do so, 
and persevere in keeping them. But good 
resolutions are very much like a beautiful 
bunch of flowers, full of perfume while they 
are fresh, yet fading and dying in a few days 
or a few weeks. Let not the resolves of this 
new year be like the flowers only, but keep 
them alive and fresh till the end of the year 
—till the end of time. When we wish our 
friends a Happy New Year, we ought to do 
something to make it happy to them; and we 
intend to do so by laboring diligently and 
faithfully to make 
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acceptable to our readers, and worthy of the 
excellent reputation it has obtained all over 
the country. As we read the letters of our 
numerous ‘correspondents, we feel that we 
have done something to make the past happy 
to them. We shall endeavor to do so in the 
future. Our readers can see for themselves 
the ‘‘ bill of fare” we have prepared, and they 
can judge by the present number of the quali- 
ty and quantity of the feast in store for them. 
Professor De Mille appears as a new contribu- 
tor to our pages, but his reputation insures 
him a welcome reception. The Camp in the 
Gulch is by an officer of a government expedi- 
tion, sent into the wilds of the far west for 
scientific and exploring purposes. Our read- 
ers may expect to see, in the ‘Story of a 





Tomboy,” the life, spirit, and piquant wit 
which Mr. Baker throws into his dramas and 
dialogues. Of course, we expect our readers 
to be better satisfied than ever before, for our 
march has been progressive from the begin- 
ning. For the best solutions of the 


RoyaL MENAGERIE 


the three magnificent prizes offered will fully 
occupy the attention of our puzzlers. for the 
next six months, and for this reason, as 
well as because we have found that it ex- 
cites but little interest among our readers 
generally, 


THE MONTHLY PRIZE 


of Five Dollars for the best list of answers to 
the Head Work, in each number, ¢s with- 
drawn. One month we received over eighty 
answers, but generally not more than a dozen, 
from which we infer that only a score or so 
of our readers are interested in the prizes. 
But we offer more in prizes for the coming 
year than ever before. We ask the especial 
attention of all our readers to the 


CONDITIONS OF THE PrizE REBUS. 


1. No solution received after May 1 will be 
considered. 

2. The prizes are three libraries of books, 
of the value respectively of one hundred dol- 
lars, fifty.dollars, and twenty-five dollars, to 
be selected from Lee & Shepard's list of pub- 
lications, to be given in the order of merit for 


the three des¢ solutions. If more than three 
absolutely correct answers should be received, 
the prizes will be awarded to the neatest, best 
written, and best arranged solutions. 

3. The analysis of the name of each animal 
must be given in the solutions, as the answers 
to rebuses are always given in the Magazine. 

4. Only subscribers and regular purchasers 
are entitled to compete for these prizes. 

5. The award will be made by a committee 
having no interest whatever in the result. 

6. Answers must be enclosed in a sealed 
envelope, indorsed ‘‘ RoyAL MENAGERIE,” 
and they will not be opened till the committee 
are appointed. Of course, other matter en- 
closed with the solutions cannot be noticed. 
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7. Neither the editor nor the publishers 
will answer any letters, stamp or no stamp, 
relating to the prize rebus. All competitors 
will be treated in precisely the same manner. 
If any part of the rebus is not clearly printed, 
it will be as plain to one as to another. 


THE PrRIzE 


for the best list of answc:: to the Head Work, 
in the November number, is awarded to ISAAc 
J. Martin, ELiticotr City, MARKYLAND. 


Corn. — C. G. T. sends us a diawing of a 
silver coin, with ‘‘ Popayan, 3” oa one side, a 
flower, ‘* 1849,” on the reverse; and wisnes to 
know the value of it. We do not know the 
value as a specimen, but it belongs to the 
** United States of Colombia,” which seems to 
have three mints—at Popayan, Quito, and 
Bogota. This one is from that at Popayan. 
The currency of the country consists of the 
‘** Peso,” or dollar, worth 98 cents; equal to ten 
reals. Colombia has no copper coin, and we 
suppose this piece is a quarter reali, worth about 
two and a half cents of our money. 


LITERARY. — The works of Jules Verne have 
become very popular in the United States. 
‘* Twenty thousand Leagues under the Seas ” 
attracted a great deal of attention, and ‘‘ Round 
the World in Eighty Days” was very exten- 
sively read and appreciated. These books 
made the reputation of the ingenious French- 
man in this country, and any book from his 
pen is eagerly sought for. The American 
publishers of his works, Messrs. J. R. Os- 
good & Co., have found that it pays to issue 
them in the most elegant style; and such is 
the appearance of ‘* Five Weeks in a Balloon,” 
the last of M. Verne’s remarkable narratives. 
It is profusely illustrated from the original de- 
signs, and very full of wild and strange ad- 
ventures. It will exactiy suit the boys. 

The same firm have just published ‘‘ Doing 
his Best,” by J. T. Trowbridge, a capital story 
for our young folks. ‘‘Sex in Education” is 
a protest against the prevalent systems of ed- 
ucating young ladies in our country. The 
author, Dr. Edward H. Clarke, is a prominent 
physician in Boston, and strikes hard blows. 
He speaks very plainly and decidedly, and his 
views are attracting a great deal of attention 
among thoughtful people. ‘‘ Child Life in 
Prosé,” which has a preface by John G. Whit- 
tier, is a very pretty book, which grown-up 
people and small children will like better than 
the ‘‘ average boy and girl.” All these books 
are from the press of J. R. Osgood & Co., and 
may be had of Lee & Shepard. 
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Our ADVERTISER. — We beg to call the at- 
tention of our readers to a few facts concern- 
ing our advertisements. 

Advertising is now considered by a large 
proportion of business men as the least ex- 
pensive method of directing the attention of 
buyers to their goods. The custom of adver- 
tising has become almost universal, and nearly 
every periodical has its advertising columns, 
the proceeds of which are an important ele- 
ment, financially, of its success. The profits 
derived from this source enable the publisher 
to improve the character of his periodical, 
while the community in general is interested 
in the reading of the business matter thus pre- 
sented. Those who do not read these columns 
doubtless fail to realize the full value of the 
publication. 

We may add that a strict watch is main- 
tained over our advertising columns, and 
nothing objectionable is admitted. We can, 
therefore, safely commend our advertising 
patrons to our readers, believing that in pur- 
chasing of them, they will be honorably dealt 
with. 

We suggest that purchasers mention Oliver 
Optic’s Magazine as the happy medium of their 
introduction. 


A BiunperR. —In Fayette Safford’s adver- 
tisement of ‘* The Game of Authors,” in the 
December number, an error occurred which, 
the advertiser informs us, is making him trou- 
ble. His copy said, ‘‘ 25 sample envelopes and 
6 card photos., 10 cents, post-paid; ” and the 
Magazine advertisement is printed, ‘‘75 sam- 
ple envelopes,” &c. A ‘‘ mistake of the print- 
er” for which we are clearly responsible. We 
are sorry for its occurrence, and insert the ad- 
vertisement again without charge. 


AMATEUR PUBLICATIONS. — We have a large 
pile of the issues of the amateur press, which 
illness and the want of space have prevented 
us from noticing. Very likely —as we have 
found most papers of this kind to be ephem- 
eral — many of them have ceased to exist, or 
have ‘‘ consolidated.” The Meteor, from Cam- 
den, N. J., is very creditable, and the editor 
thinks Optic is over fifty years of age; Logo 
is the puzzle editor. — The Young Pilot, J. F. 
Hansell, hails from New Orleans. — We Boys, 
Gould & Wood, Owosso, Mich., the editor 
of which finds it * difficult to work on the 
paper and keep up in his studies.” The Vi- 
enna jury declined to give the amateur print- 
ers there any official recognition, because the 
business would interfere with study. 
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